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The Forum 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
ippears in its first issue in the summer of 1960. Its parents are elderly 
but vigorous. They are the library schools, which have been busy educat- 
ag librarians since 1887, and the Association of American Library 
Schools, organized in 1915. Present at the birth and temporarily paying 
the production fee with a noninterest bearing loan is Beta Phi Mu, 
international library science honor fraternity, established in 1948. 

The birth of a new journal, unlike the birth of a baby, seems to call 
for a justification. A new journal is not allowed to wave and kick and 
ay aimlessly. It must arrive with an adult program and a mature goal. 
The Journal of Education for Librarianship, child of a ruthless biblio- 
graphical age, proceeds first to gobble up three respected but frail sib- 
ings—the Reports of the Meetings of the Association of American 
Library Schools, the AALS Newsletter, and the AALS Directory. They 
aeno more! Digesting them, the cannibalistic infant tackles more fully 
the questions posed by its parents: 


What do they teach in library schools? 

How do they teach it? 

Who are the teachers ? 

Who are the students ? 

What do they know and do about research ? 

What does the AALS think, and do, and say? 

What are related problems of education in other professions? 

What are the problems of education for librarianship abroad ? 

How do the changing needs of libraries affect the education of li- 
brarians ? 


These are the questions. The Journal of Education for Librarianship 
will seek to present answers in the following ways: 


By signed articles exploring different aspects of library education. 
By a directory of the faculties in accredited library schools in each 
Winter issue. 
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By official reports of activities of the AALS. 

By statistics of library school faculties and students. 

By publishing the annual report of the Committee on Accreditation 
of the American Library Association. 

By surveys of writings about education for librarianship. 

By reviews of dissertations and other research projects connected 
with library schools. 

By a quarterly chronicle featuring short news items, summaries of 
workshops and institutes, and a calendar of events. 


Although The Journal of Education for Librarianship is the official 
publication of the AALS, the editors will consider for publication ar. 
ticles from any source that fall within the scope of interest of the jour- 
nal. They invite contributions from individuals. They will also consider 
substantial reports from other associations concerned with education 
for librarianship. The report of the Committee on Accreditation is an 
example of the material for which we offer our journal. Associations and 
individuals outside the United States and Canada are also invited to 
submit material for consideration. 

A final function The Journal of Education for Librarianship hopes 
to perform is to provide a forum for people interested in education for 
librarianship. The editorial committee invites letters of thoughtful com 
ment on the contents of the journal and also on the broader issues of 
professional education. We are particularly eager to hear from teachers 
and professors of library science. The Journal of Education for Libra 
ianship springs from your special needs. Your active interest in thos 
needs and your forcefulness in stating them will greatly affect the suc- 


cess of the journal. We have reserved for future issues the space here | : 


taken up with our introductory statement for your letters. We expec 
this forum to be a vigorous feature of the journal. 

The contents of this first issue we feel speaks for itself. However, the 
article by Esther Stallmann, an informative comparison of associations 
of professional schools, occurs to us as being a good reference point for 


a study of ourselves. Taking a cue from a recent action of the Associa | ° 
tion of American Law Schools your editors suggest that the Executive | — 


Board set up a Special Committee on the Future of the AALS to draw 
up a plan of action and development. An article will be published later 
summarizing various recommendations recently made by AALS presi 
dents which may serve as a point of departure. 
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Associations of Professional 
Schools: A Comparison 


ESTHER STALLMANN 


ORGANIZATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS of ten professions 
were used for comparison with the Association of American Library 
Khools, selected solely because of ease of access to information about 


them. The official name of each of the organizations is quoted in Table 
[but a standardized code word will be used for each in the following 
TABLE I. Selected Associations of Professional Schools | 
Code Word Association 

AS Architecture... .... Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 

AS Business.......... American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business 

AS Dentistry......... American Association of Dental Schools 

AS Engineering....... American Society for Engineering Education 

AS Journalism... ...... American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 

Association of American Law Schools 

AALS................ Association of American Library Schools 

AS Medicine.......... Association of American Medical Colleges 

AS Pharmacy......... American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

ae Council on Social Work Education 

AS Theology 

(Protestant)........ American Association of Theological Schools 


discussion. Best known to their members by initials, the organizations 
are most easily designated for outsiders by a generalized name embody- 
ing reference to the profession represented. The AS in the code means 
“Association of Schools of... .” 

For each organization, information was obtained from the latest re- 
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vision of its constitution,’ and—for nine of the eleven—from the pro- 
ceedings of the most recent annual or biennial conference. For mos 
organizations, information was secured from two additional sources— 
from a year’s run of the official publication (most often a quarterly), 
and from conversation with a professor or chief librarian of a member 
school. 

The information obtained has more breadth than depth. Admittedly 
superficial, the study has only one purpose and that is to provide per. 
spective for a review and re-examination of the composition and work 
of the AALS. Three aspects of the associations were selected for com- 
parison—objectives and activities, membership and meetings, and jour- 
nals—using as the basis in each instance the AALS statement. 

Before entering upon a comparison of the organizations, note should 
be taken of their age and of the number of practitioners in the profes- 


TABLE Il, Age of Associations and Size of Professions 


Represented 
Date of Establishment Profession Represented 

of National Associations 

of Professional Schools Name Size in 1950 Census 
1876 Medicine 192,317 
1884 Dentistry 75,025 
1893 Engineering 534,424 
1900 aw 181,226 
1900 Pharmacy 88,997 
1912 Architecture 25,000 
1915 Librarianship 55,749 
1916 Business _ 
1917 Journalism 91,427 
1918 Theology 

(Protestant) 

1919 Social Work 76,393 


sions they represent as shown in Table II. Census figures for 1950 are 
used to show the comparative size of the various professions. This may 
be misleading since requirements for identification with some profes 
sions are set rather rigidly by law and are recognized by society; identi- 
fication with other occupations is taken so lightly that undoubtedly prac 
titioners of nonprofessional status are counted in the census returns for 
the given occupation. 
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Associations of Professional Schools: A Comparison 


Objectives and Activities 


“The object of this Association shall be to advance education for 
librarianship.” 

The major purpose of each of the associations of professional schools 
is the same, although variously expressed—sometimes in detailed form 
and sometimes condensed—in the constitution of the association. This 
purpose is to advance, improve, and promote education for the pro- 
fession. 

The need for mutual study and discussion of common problems was 
one of the major reasons for the founding of most of the associations 
and the continuation of the activity is often spelled out in the consti- 
tution or by-laws as a present-day objective of the association. “To fa- 
cilitate intercourse and conference among teachers” and to “encourage 
thorough study and discussion of the needs and problems” are typical 
statements. 

An intention to maintain a spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
among faculties, and between schools and practitioners is declared in 
the constitution of a few of the associations. Phrases used by three are: 
“to foster cooperative relations among schoo!s’’; “to foster close rela- 
tionship between teachers and practice”; and ‘to cultivate a fraternal 
spirit among teachers, administrators, investigators, practitioners and 
industrialists.” That it may be possible for schools to go too far in 
cooperating with practitioners and the public is suggested by a recent 
Newsletter of the AS Architecture. It says “one primary purpose of 
ACSA is to resist the pressure of more powerful organizations to 
standardize architectural education.” 

At least half of the associations have accepted research as something 
for them to encourage, to sponsor, or to carry on. One constitution goes 
so far as to say: “the object of the Association shall be to promote 
pharmaceutical education and research.” Similar intent subscribed to 
by other associations shows the importance accorded research. One was 
established “‘to foster research as a function collateral to teaching”’; 
another seeks “to promote advancement of teaching and research in 
the schools”; and a third will “provide organized leadership in promo- 
tion of education and research.” 

The Executive Director of the AS Medical speaking at its 1958 meet- 
ing, said “research has for a long time been one of the Association's 
fundamental activities.” This research, as he saw it, falls into two cate- 
gories, (1) basic research dealing largely with the medical student, and 
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(2) operational research dealing with operation of medical schools 
and with medical education in society. The Association maintains in its 
offices in Evanston basic records on students applying to and enrolled 
in medical schools, and carries out studies of these students. That this 
is research may be assumed from the Director's further statement that 
“much of what we do can be applied to the study of other student 
groups; in fact, much of the knowledge we are gaining about medical 
students is just as significant to the general field of higher education 
as it is to medical education.” 

The Engineering College Research Council, one of three councils set 
up within the AS Engineering, has the purpose of assisting in develop. 
ing research facilities of engineering colleges, furthering advanced 
study, and coordinating industrial and scientific research, undertaking 
research, cooperating with government agencies in promoting research, 
eliminating duplication of effort, and publication. 

Public relations is a responsibility assumed, in some form, if not ad- 
mitted officially, by the majority of the associations. Work “to improve 
public understanding and appreciation of the quality and value of pro- 
fessional education” would seem to be an objective any of the associa. 
tions would be willing to endorse. One of the AS Engineering councils 
Says its purpose, among other things, is ‘to make the public conscious 
of the value of engineering education as a preparation for service to 
society in a technological civilization.” The information phase of a 
public relations program, carried on by most of the associations, would 
seem to be an essential activity whether performed alone or in coopers: 
tion with another organization. An example of this is the work of the 
AS Medical in the preparation, publication, and distribution (at $2.00 
per copy) of a booklet containing accurate and official information 
about each medical school and its admission and degree requirements. 

Two objectives, each found but once in the eleven constitutions and 
seemingly as applicable to one association as another, may be worth 
quoting. The AS Engineering “shall serve its members as a common 
agency of stimulation and guidance.” The AS Dental was established 
“to maintain dental education in full accord with the highest require 
ments of professional education in the public service.” 

Activities engaged in by the eleven associations, presumably to carry 
out their objectives, include the compilation, writing, and publication 
of brochures, booklets, proceedings, journals and the like; the sponsor 


ing and holding of meetings, institutes, seminars, conferences and work: 
shops; the collection and distribution of information; the encourage 
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Associations of Professional Schools: A Comparison 


ment, sponsorship, and carrying on of research; the offering of services 
of member schools and individuals (including officers and staff) in 
informational, advisory, coordinating, and planning capacity to non- 
member schools and to other organizations; assistance in teacher re- 
cuitment and placement; participation in student recruitment and 
sting; and the encouragement, acceptance, and latter assignment, of 
gifts of money for scholarships and other purposes.’ 

Some of the activities carried on by several of the associations seem 
not to have been provided for, specifically, by objectives included in 
constitutions or by-laws of any association. Assistance in recruitment 
and placement of teachers is one such activity engaged in by a majority 
of the associations. Columns of the Journal of Medical Education are 
offered without charge for the description of faculty vacancies in mem- 
ber schools and the listing of name, location, and qualification of avail- 
able teachers.* The AS Architecture compiles and mails to member 
schools, at intervals, a mimeographed Employment Bulletin listing posi- 
tions available in member schools and, in a separate arrangement, per- 
sonnel available for teaching assignment. The Association for Education 
in Journalism, since 1947, has conducted a placement bureau for its 
members. It charges a small fee but accepts no commercial clients or 
registrants. 

Five of the eleven associations are concerned with accreditation. The 
AS Business, the AS Theology, and the AS Social Work are the recog- 
nized accrediting agencies for schools in their professions; and the AS 
Law carries on the accreditation of its own members by standards more 
exacting than those imposed by the American Bar Association for its 
accrediting. The AS Medical, through a Liaison Committee, cooperates 
with the American Medical Association in the accreditation of medical 
colleges. 

Though the eleven associations may have chosen the same goal, they 
seem not to be in complete agreement about what it takes to reach the 
goal. At least, if they are doing the same things, they are doing them 
in different order and with varying emphasis. The choice of objectives 
and activities made by each of the associations was probably determined, 
in the beginning, by the relationship between the association of schools 
and the major professional association concerned. Some of the associa- 
tions of schools are completely independent of the major associations 
for practitioners in the same profession; others are not. 

The AS Law is an example of the independent organization. The 
sequence of events that led to its independent status is this: a standing 
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committee on legal education was created in 1878 in the A.B.A., and 
in 1894, it met as a section. Law school faculties were invited to meet 
in conference with the section in 1900 and at this time the AS Law was 
formed. Meetings of the new association were poorly attended because 
of the dates selected by the A.B.A. for its meetings and also because too 
little time was allowed at these meetings for the law schools’ delibera- 
tions. At the fourteenth annual meeting of the AS Law, the members 
decided to continue as a separate organization and to hold annual meet. 
ings independent of the A.B.A. ai conference. 

Associations of schools that maintain a particularly close relation. 
ship with organizations of practitioners are those of social work, engi- 
neering, and journalism. The first two are open to individuals who are 
not teachers, and to organizations that are not schools. The AS Journal- 
ism, set up differently, is a unit within the Association for Education in 
Journalism which includes teachers and non-teaching practitioners. 

Even if the eleven associations had agreed about the goals and meth- 
ods of attaining them, they still could not do the same things in the 
same way because of their unequal resources. For example, at least 
four of the associations employ an executive secretary or director at 
over $9,000 per year,® while other associations are without a single sal- 
aried employee. Membership, so all-important a resource in any organ- 
ization, ranges from eight thousand to less than two hundred. 

The influence exercised by an association cannot be gauged, appar- 
ently, by the age and prestige of the profession represented, or by the 
salaries earned by its practitioners, except insofar as these factors are 
reflected in the level of ability of its members and the characteristics of 
its leaders. Two of the recently established associations are vigorous 
in action and surprising in their accomplishments. Their committee 
reports, conference programs, presidential addresses, and serial publi- 
cations show the level and range of their activities and planning. Un- 
doubtedly the interest, vision and drive of the leaders have contributed 
largely to the associations’ progress. Some associations have wielded 
considerable influence on education for the profession; others have 
accepted a less important role. 


Membership and Meetings 
Any library school accredited by the A.L.A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship may become an institutional member of the Asso- 
ciation. 
Any member of the administrative or instructional staff of an 
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accredited library school who meets the membership qualifications 
provided in the By-Laws may become a personal member of the As- 
sociation. 

Any full-time teacher or administrative officer of an accredited 
library school or any other member of the administrative or instruc- 
tional staff of such a school who holds faculty rank in the school may 
become a member of the Association by payment of dues of $2.00 
a year for personal membership and Association publications. 

There shall be an annual business meeting of the Association, the 
date and place to be determined by the Executive Board. 

Business meetings of the Association shall be open only to mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to arrange for open . 
meetings and for joint meetings with other organizations that have 
purposes similar to those of the Association.® 


Some associations are of institutions only, others include individuals 
among their members. The trend seems to be toward provision for 
individual membership in addition to institutional, and toward admis- 
sion of institutions that are not accredited schools and of individuals 
who are not teachers in accredited schools. Associations have provided 
different classes of membership for both institutions and individuals. 
Dues vary with the type of membership, and so do the privileges. The 
procedure for admission to membership in the majority of the associa- 
tions involves more than the payment of dues; it is decided by vote of 
active institutional members following recommendation by the execu- 
tive board acting in response to a written request submitted by the insti- 
tution or individual seeking membership. This procedure applies even 
to the accredited schools, and to their faculties. No matter what the 
composition of the membership, however, control in all but one of the 
associations seem to reside in the accredited schools. 

The AS Engineering has by far the largest membership and the most 
complex organization. Among its institutional members are schools, 
professional organizations of engineers, research institutions, libraries, 
industrial organizations, etc.; among its individual members are repre- 
sentatives, unlimited in number, from these institutions. The interests 
of institutional members are co-ordinated under two councils—the Engi- 
neering College Administrative Council, and the Engineering College 
Research Council; the interests of individual members are conducte:! 
under the direction of a General Council. All members may take part 
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in debate; all except life and honorary members pay dues; only active 
members may vote." 

The AS Medical provides for both institutional and affiliate institu. 
tional members, and for individual and sustaining members. Individ- 
ual membership is not limited to the faculties of member schools but is 
open to any “person” (including corporations) who has demonstrated 
a serious interest in medical education. All members may take part in 
debate; all pay dues; voting is done by schools with each school having 
one vote cast by the dean or his proxy. 

The AS Social Work, established in 1952, includes, as constituent 
members, professional schools, undergraduate departments, national 
agencies employing social workers, and professional organizations of 
social workers; and, as associate members, other agencies, organizations 
and individuals. Associate members do not vote. Control of the organi- 
zation is shared by all constituent members. 

The AS Journalism is a group coordinate with the Amet rciety 
of Journalism School Administrators, and both are units w-.nin the 
Association for Education in Journalism. Membership in the A.A.S.D]. 
is by institution only, with dues payable, however, to the A.E.J. and sub- 
ject to allotment by the A.E.J. Executive Committee. 

Teachers, students, practitioners, and others may hold individual 
membership only in the A.E.J. which is composed of “regular,” senior 
associate, and junior associate members. Regular members are teachers 
in colleges and universities w‘* the rank of instructor or above, or 
lecturers in the same institutions employed principally in journalism 
teaching or research. Senior associate members are professional men 
and women whose education and experience are satisfactory to the 
executive committee; and junior associate members are graduate stu- 
dents and teachers below the rank of instructor. “Regular’’ members 
vote; others do not. 

The AS Pharmacy has set up institutional membership for three types 
of schools—accredited (active members) , those working toward accredi- 
tation (associate members) ,* and Canadian schools (affiliate members). 
Delegates from all schools may participate at meetings; but only dele- 
gates from active-member schools may hold office. All members pay 
dues but only active members may vote. Only one type of individual 
membership has been set up—honorary membership for long and faith- 
ful service to the AS Pharmacy or for an outstanding contribution in 
pharmacy or a related field. While only honorary i» /idual member- 
ship is provided, there has been set up, within the AS Pharmacy, 4 
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Conference of Teachers, directed by a standing committee of the Asso- 
dation, which functions as a unit with its own objectives, organization, 
and dues, and its membership drawn from the faculties of member 
schools. 

Membership in the AS Architecture is limited to schools or depart- 
ments offering established curricula in architecture which lead to a 
professional degree. Lack of provision for individual membership seems 
unimportant, except from a financial standpoint, for the constitution 
goes on to say “participation in all meetings and other activities of the 
Association is open to all individual members of the teaching staffs of 
member schools and others interested in architectural education. Such 
individual members may vote on all questions involving the sense of 
a meeting. Voting on all other questions . . . shall be by member 
schools. . . 

The AS Law has made no provision for individual membership and 
accepts as institutional members only the schools it has approved. A 
report of the Special Committee on the Status, Function and Future of 
the A’ +: “ion, printed in the Proceedings of the 1958 meeting, recom- 
mend: ‘he Association form two sections within itself—one of 
individu. che other of schools. The section of schools, it is recom- 
mended, should concern itself only with projects on which official co- 
operation among schools is desirable. “All other activities, including 
the studies of committees, the major portion of the Annual Meeting 
programs, the formulation of improvements in legal education . . ., and 
the promotion of legal scholarship, should be determined by the indi- 


-vidual membership section.” Note that the Committee could not agree 


about whether individual membership should be open to any person 
interested in legal education upon payment of stated dues, or restricted 
to full and part-time teachers in schools accredited by the A.B.A., but it 
assumed the bulk of the membership would be composed of teachers 
in the accredited schools and that “substantially all eligible full-time 
teachers of law would become members.’ 

The AS Dental has set up the same types of membership for institu- 
tions as did the pharmacists—active, associate, and affiliate; and for 
individuals, honorary membership. In the dental school scheme, how- 
ever, associate members are units of the federal government that give 
postgraduate courses, but not a degree, in dentistry.*° Only active and 
associate members pay dues; representatives from all types of institu- 
tional members take part in meetings, but voting is done by two ac- 
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credited delegates from each active-member school, one delegate elected 
by the faculty, the other being the dean or his proxy. 

The AS Business offers only institutional membership of two classes 
—active and associate, and all voting is done by schools. Associate mem. 
bers pay the same dues as active members but may not vote in elections 
for admission of members to the Association, or for changes in consti. 
tution or by-laws. 

The AS Theology is"tnade up of three-types of institutional mem. 
bers—accredited, associate, and affiliate. Affiliate schools are from for. 
eign countries admitted “for fraternal purposes”; accredited and associ. 
ate schools are from Canada and the United States. The vote is cas 
by school. 

To generalize: only four associations of professional schools (engi 


TABLE III. Membership in Selected Associations* 


Institutional Membership 
Association Individual 
Active Associate Affiliate Membership* 

Architecture 60 13 — — 
Business 85 8 
Denistry 48 5 5 — 
Engineering 154 9 56 8753 

Librarianship 32 — — 150+ 
Medicine 83 — 13 1401 
Pharmacy 76 — 2 — 
Theology 

(Protestant) 82 42 3 — 


* Figures given are not exactly comparable because some are for 1957, some for 1958 
and some for 1959, but they convey at least a rough idea of the number of members is 
the associations. 

>For associations of schools that make no powtion for individual membership, th 
number of teachers in member schools could used as a clue to potential individul 
membership. In schools of architecture 1279 were employed; in law, 2468; in pharmag, 
993. 

© A.E.J. had 750 individual members in 1957—654 “regular,” 35 senior associate, 33 
junior associate and 28 regular retired members. (The last-named pay no dues and do not 
vote. ) 

4 The A.B.A. approved 129 schools in 1958. 

© Constituent members with voting privileges included 62 graduate schools, 110 under 
graduate departments, the National Association of Social Workers, and 40 national em- 
ploying agencies. Associate members without voting privileges included over 600 ind: 
viduals plus 200 local agency members, plus other groups. 
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Associations of Professional Schools: A Comparison 


elected aceting, medicine, social work, and librarianship) provide is: ‘heir con- 
itutions for individual membership, and of the four, only librarianship 
gstricts that membership to teachers or administrators in member 
ghools. But notably, four others (journalism, architecture, pharmacy, 
ind law) provide for or are moving toward individual membership, 
aving only three (dentisiry, business, and theology) in which mem- 
ership and participation seem to be by the schools as units. Even here, 
al mem. | tshould be pointed out, a change may be coming, for among the 905 
om for. { members who attended the 1958 annual meeting of the AS Dental were 
1 associ. § 381 guests. 
» is cay] Table III shows the number of members in the eleven associations. 
Table IV shows the annual membership dues paid by institutions, 
id Table V, the dues paid by individuals in the eleven associations. 
The lowest institutional dues are $50 per year; the highest, $1,000. In 
wo associations, the assessment depends on enrollment in the school; 
ina third it depends on the operating budget of the school. 


© Classes 
ite mem. 
lections, 
consti. 


(engi. 


se, TABLE IV. Annual Institutional Membership Dues in Selected 
’ Associations of Professional Schools 
Schools Dues 
53 Architecture... ... $ 150 (plus $275 “‘voluntary” contribution to aptitude 
| testing) 
1 
50-4 Dentistry......... 500 for active members; $125 for associate members 
Engineering... ... 50 for active, assoc., and industrial members (or 
$35 for them if they participate in only one 
; instead of two councils); $25 for affiliate 
members 
Journalism*....... 50 
100 to $250 depending on enrollment 
for 195 Librarianship. ... . 50 
mbers it # \edicine......... 1,000 for aaa for 2-yr.; $250 for affiliated 
schoo 
ship, he Pharmacy®....... 200 for active members; $50 for associate members 
harmac, Social Work. ..... 300 to $800 depending on enrollment 
Theology......... 50 to $500 depending on operating budget for both 
ciate, 3 accredited and associate members; $10 for 
d do not affiliate members 


* American Society of Journalism School Administrators also recognizes only institutional 
members and charges $25 dues per year. Association is coordinate with AS Journalism 
O under represented above and both are units within the A.E.J. 

>An increase of dues to $500 was before the membership for vote at the August 1959 
meeting. 
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Individual membership dues range from $2.00 to $10.00. Individy, 
members of the AS Engineering pay higher dues after they reach the; 
thirty-sixth birthday. Members of the A.E.J. who are connected with 
an accredited school pay dues according to academic rank. 


TABLE V. Annual Individual Membership Dues in Selected A, 
sociations of Professional Schools 


Schools* Dues 

Engineering... ... $ 7.00 to $9.00 depending on age; includes their journal 

Journalism....... 3.50 to — for membership in A.E.J.; includes the 
journa 

Librarianship. .... 2.00 includes Newsletter, Report of meetings and 
directory 

Medicine......... 10.00 includes journal and directory 

Social Work...... 10.00 if person, $25.00 if organization, for associate 
membership 


® Teachers in schools of pharmacy may pay $1.00 for membership in the Conference of 
Teachers, set up under the direction of a standing committee of the AS Pharmacy. 

There is a greater range in the total amount of dues collected by 
the associations than in the range for individual or institutional dues. 
The AS Medical collected over $100,000 in dues for the year ending 
in 1958; the AALS collected less than $2,000 for the same year. 

The AS Social Work analyzed income received from different cate 
gories of members, from 1952 to 1956, and found dues from accredited 
graduate schools accounted for less than 12 per cent of the receipts, 
but dues from all categories of members (including the accredited 
schools) accounted for a bit over half of the income. The percentage 
differs greatly from one association to another, for in addition to dues, 
some associations are financed largely by endowments, grants, and 
other types of philanthropy, to a small extent by the sale of public- 
tions, convention registration fees, and by interest on investments. For 
example, the AS Journalism, with no source of income other than dues, 
received $1,900 in 1957-58. The total receipts of the AS Dental for the 
calendar year 1957 were $24,231 of which $24,000 came from dues. 
The income of the AS Law for the same calendar year was $16,610 of 
which $14,250 came from dues paid by member schools. The AS Social 
Work looked to dues for around half of its $180,000 income in 1958. 
The A.M.A., with total receipts of $502,177.21 for 1957-58 obtained 
only $104,470.45 from dues. In these schools, the proportion of total 
income that came from dues ranged from all to one-fourth. 
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Table VI gives some indication of the number of people who attend 
the national conferences of nine of the associations.’ The AALS con- 
ferences are the briefest and attended by the fewest people. Other 
conferences vary in length from one day to five; most are three days in 
length and most are preceded by preconference meetings; one is bi- 
ennial all others annual. Meetings of most of the associations are open 
to anyone interested in the purpose of the organization and are not 
limited to members. The meetings of AALS are the only ones to which 
those who are not representatives of accredited schools come only as 
invited guests. 

During the two or more days of the national conference general ses- 
sions are held with meetings of committees, sections and special groups 
also scheduled. At the general sessions, the presidential address is 
given, papers are read, and discussions held. In addition to this annual 
ot biennial conference, regional and local meetings are held by some 
associations, and have been provided for in the constitutions of other 
associations. 


TABLE VI. Conference Attendance Reported by Nine Associations 


Association Attendance 
Se 905 individuals: 554 representatives from 59 insti- 
tutions plus 381 guests 
Engineering. ..... 1,593 registrations plus 508 women and 285 children 
Journalism*....... 163 members from 78 colleges and universities plus 
56 wives, 42 children, 11 guests 
Ue “There are over two thousand law teachers in the 


United States and a goodly proportion of them 
are at this meeting.” 


Librarianship... . . 57 representatives from 29 schools plus 3 guests 
Medicine......... “All institutional members are represented.” 
Pharmacy........ 210 members from 70 colleges 
Social Work. ..... 885 individuals of whom 397 were from accredited 
raduate schools 
Theology......... 159 individuals including 103 delegates from 69 ac- 
credited schools, 48 delegates tan 29 associate 


schools, and 8 guests 


* Figures given are for meetings of the A.E.J. 


Several of the associations hold annual seminars, institutes or work- 
shops just before the annual conference convenes or at some other time 
and place. They are usually not one-day affairs, but lasi ‘or from sev- 
eral days to two weeks. The annual seminar held by the AS Pharmacy 
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lasts for five days or so and attracts around two hundred participants 
The Teaching Institutes held by the AS Medical are invitational affairs 
with around one hundred in attendance. An annual seminar held by the 
AS Architecture ran for twelve days in 1957. Endowments or special 
grants seem to be obtained to help finance these meetings. 

Problems of deans and directors have been recognized by some as 
sociations as differing to some extent from those of teachers. In addition 
to the annual conference for all members of the association, the dentists 
have provided for a Dean’s Conference to be held at another time of 
year from that of the annual meeting. Admission of some difference 
in major interest between deans and teachers can be detected in a state. 
ment of the Executive Director of the AS Medical to the effect that the 
Journal published by his Association, the Teaching Institutes, and an. 
nual meeting—are all faculty-centered, not dean-centered. Within other 
associations, councils, sections, or committees provide a forum for the 
consideration of special subject interests of members. 


Journals 


Proceedings of the annual meetings are published in separate form 
by five of the associations—business,’* dentistry, engineering, law, and 
theology. The proceedings usually contain the constitution and by-laws, 
and sometimes the directory. Proceedings of the annual meeting of 
four associations (engineering, journalism, medicine, and pharmacy") 
are published in the association journal. 

Table VII lists the journals published by nine of the associations. 
Journals are mailed gratis to all members of the association, both insti- 
tutional and individual. Since some associations do not enroll individuals 
as members, their journals must be given to teachers in member schools 
(as is true for the law schools), or sold to them on a subscription basis 
(as is true for schools of dentistry and pharmacy). For the associations 
with few members and small dues, the financing of a journal has been 
the first major problem; and the securing of enough contributions of 
acceptable calibre, the second problem. 

This similarity of purpose and problems in all professional education 
can be detected by scanning the table of contents of almost any of the 
journals. Articles are found on student recruitment (how to raise the 
quality and increase the number of recruits), aptitude testing, the fac- 
ulty shortage and what to do about it, the place of the professional 
school in the university, professional education in general, the relation 
between the organization of professional schools and practitioners, the 
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TABLE Vil. Journals Published by Selected Associations 
Date Cost per 
Title Established| Frequency Year 

Journal of Engineering Education *» 1910 10 per yr. $6.00 
Journalism Quarterly * 1924 quarterly 6.00 
Journal of Medical Education * 1925 monthly 7.00 
Journal of Dental Education » 1936 quarterly ? 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical 

Education * 1937 quarterly 5.00 
Journal of Architectural Education ° 1947 irregular ? 
Journal of Legal Education > 1948 quarterly ° 
Journal of Education_for 

Librarianship 1960 quarterly | membership 
Social Work Education >¢4 1953 bimonthly| membership 

‘Journal contains proceedings of annual meeting. 


> Association issues proceedings as a separate. 

¢Also publishes ACSA Newsletter. Committee reports and Employment Bulletin are 
sent direct to member schools. 

4Council also publishes Monographs and Workshop Reports. 

®Gratis to teachers in member schools and to other selected personnel. 


use of manpower in the profession, continuing education for practition- 
ers, and research for the profession and its place in the program of the 
schools. A reader may obtain more new ideas and be led to do more 
critical thinking by reading an article written for another profession 
than by reading one written for his own. On the other hand, many 
articles are quite technical and could be read with complete under- 
standing only by the people for whom they were intended. 

After reading the latest annual report of some of the editors, it 
might reasonably be concluded that to bring a journal into being, and 
to keep it going, only five ingredients are necessary: (1) an association 
convinced of the importance of a journal and determined to publish 
one, (2) an editor and editorial board willing to work at turning one 
out—willing to work regularly, consistently and without financial re- 
ward year after year, (3) a school willing and with sufficient resources 
to donate space and clerical help to the journal, (4) members able and 
inclined to produce papers of quality in response to requests for them, 
and (5) money from some source sufficient to support publication year 
after year. For each of these journals a statement concerning the Journal 
of Medical Education is applicable: “it serves as an important inter- 
national medium of exchange of ideas in medical education, as well as 
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a means of communicating the policies, programs, and problems of the 
Association.” 


Observations and Recommendations 


This study was undertaken for the perspective it might furnish the 
author for a review and study of the objectives and activities of the 
AALS, for a reconsideration of the provisions made for membershir 
and meetings, and for an examination of the tentative plans made *. 
a quarterly. 

The purpose of an association of professional schools is to ad\ 
improve, and promote education for the profession. To carry out this 
purpose, the Association needs to deal with two audiences—with the 
profession at large, and with its own members. Only by education can 
the gap be narrowed between what the schools offer and what the 
profession wants and expects. The Association has not assumed the 
first role—that of leadership for the profession in thinking about edu. 
cation for librarianship, in understanding and supporting the schools; 
and it has played a minor role as leader for the schools themselves. 

It has seemed to the writer that in spite of its small size, the poten- 
tial of the AALS is higher than its performance. Personal members of 
the Association play a highly creditable role in any situation where the 
may be compared with non-members in matters pertaining to education 
for librarianship. Some are accepted leaders of the profession. The role 
of the Association, on the other hand, has been a negligible one. This 
charge of the failure of the Association to supply, in itself, leadership 
in education for librarianship, may be disputed by some; and, if ac 
cepted, may be countered with the assertion that the profession would 
be just as well off if the Association ceased to exist for all librarians 
profit richly from the leadership of individual members of the AALS. 
Certainly the performance of individual members outside the Associs- 
tion is to be applauded and recognized as being in the best interest of 
education for librarianship. The total accomplishment of individual 
members, however, would not seem to make up for the lack of leader 
ship shown by the Association itself. 

Also, both individual and institutional members of the AALS shoul 
be looking to the Association for stimulation and guidance, for et: 
couragement, and information necessary to the development of perspe 
tive, for introduction to new methods and new points of view. As 
sociations of schools of other professions are attempting to offer thi 
assistance to their members. 
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Associations of Professional Schools: A Comparison 


In comparison with associations of schools of other professions, the 
AALS seems to need strengthening for both its roles—that of leader- 
ship ‘1 the profession at large in matters pertaining to education for 
librat.anship, and that of the one agent in a position to bolster and 
assist its Own members. 


Notes 


1. For the AS Dental, the ‘Constitution and By-Laws” proposed but not accepted at 

- 1958 meeting was used. (Information for this study was collected in 1958-59.) 

2. AALS Constitution, 1955 revision. 

3. This last-named activity is sometimes carried on by a related organization. For ex- 
ample, the American Architectural Foundation was established in 1942 “to promote edu- 
cation and research through solicitation of funds which it allocates to approved projects.” 
The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, established the same year, and 
the Fund for Dental Education, started fifteen years later, have similar purposes. 

4, Listings may be under code number in care of the Journal instead of under name. 
The ape of budgeted full-time faculty positions unfilled in medical schools in 1957-58 
totalled 619. 

5. In one association, this is the salary paid the secretary for half-time work. The top 
salary in two associations is quite a bit more than $9,000. Where a director or executive 
secretary is appointed, a central office is maintained and other staff members employed. 
Associations of schools of dentistry and of pharmacy are now making plans for employing 
a secretary and setting up a central office. 

6. Chosen from Articles I and II of the AALS “By-Laws,” 1955 revision. 

7. Life members have paid dues in amount equal to twenty times the current annual 
dues for members; or, after being a member for twenty-five years in good standing, have 
retired and petitioned the General Council for a continuing life membership. 

8. Associate membership may be held by a school for no longer than five years. 

9. It was also recommended that accreditation of schools be left to the A.B.A. and the 
dual system of accreditation be abolished. 

10. The proposed constitution sets up provisional membership for newly established 
schools with the same dues and privileges as associate members. 

11. Statistics of conference attendance were not located for all eleven associations. 

12. No recent edition could be located, so proceedings may no longer be published 
by the AS Business. 


13. The summer issue of the Journal contains the proceedings of the annual conference 
of the Association; the fall issue is given over to papers presented at the Conference of 
Teachers which meets during the annual conference; thus, two issues of the quarterly 
each year are devoted to meetings which take place during the annual conference of the 
AS Pharmacy. Proceedings of the seminar are issued as a separate. 
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Equating Professional Library 
Qualifications 


SINCE THE END of World War II there has been a steadily 
increasing interchange of librarians throughout the world. One large 
group are those who have traveled from one country to another on 
official missions for UNESCO, the British Council, the United States 
Information Service, the Organization of American States, and various 
national governments; as consultants for the several philanthropic 
foundations interested in international cultural relations; or have 
traveled on grants of money from various sources permitting periods 
of observation and study in foreign countries. 

A second category has resulted from the direct personal exchange 
between two individuals in two different countries in which each takes 
over the other’s position. In these two groups the assignments have 
been temporaiy and specific. 

A third category are those librarians who move more or less perman- 
ently to another country to enter the library profession in the new 
country. Before and during the recent war, a considerable number of 
political refugees from Germany and the east European countries 
found asylum in all parts of the world, most notably in the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, and Australia. But since the war the 
largest numerical group of librarians taking positions overseas have 
been the British going to the various Commonwealth countries and, 
at a growing rate, to the United States. It is also true that there is an 
increasing amount of movement between the Commonwealth countries 
and the United States. 

As a result of this movement, librarians, library educators, and 
officials of the various library associations have been increasingly con- 
cerned with the equating of the professional qualifications between 
the several countries involved. Several conversations have been held 
between individuals and a number of articles have appeared in the pro- 
fessional press. At the 1956 midwinter meeting of the American Library 
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Equating Professional Library Qualifications 


Association the matter was brought to the attention of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship by its then chairman, Harold Lancour, 
Associate Director, University of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science, who had participated in a number of the discussions. The 
Board instructed Lancour to continue negotiations, looking towards 
the preparation of an appropriate statement to be submitted to the 
Executive Board of the American Library Association. Some exchanges 
of correspondence ensued, but little in the way of concrete develop- 
ment. 

Taking advantage of the presence in the United States in the summer 
of 1959 of the chairman of the Register and Examinations Executive 
Committee of the British Library Association, J. C. Harrison, Head, 
School of Librarianship, Manchester College of Science and Technol- 
ogy, and visiting lecturer at the University of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science; and of George Pitcher, Librarian of the Kumasi 
College of Technology, Ghana, a meeting was arranged at Urbana for 
August 5, 1959. In addition to Harrison and Pitcher those present 
were the current President of the Canadian Library Association, Miss 
Bertha Bassam, Director of the Library School at the University of 
Toronto; the current Chairman of the Committee on Accreditation of 
the American Library Association, Lester Asheim, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School; and the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Library Education Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Robert L. Gitler. Lancour served as chairman. 

All members of the committee have been concerned with the prob- 
lems of library education in various official capacities. They met at 
Urbana, however, as interested private members of the library profes- 
sion and of their own library associations, rather than as officials of 
those associations. The results of their deliberations are reported here 
and now offered to the proper official bodies as a basis for inter-asso- 
ciational discussion. 

In the United Kingdom admission to professional qualification is 
based upon the successful - »letion of the Registration Examination, 
prepared and administercu vy the British Library Association. Entrants 
to this Examination must have passed a qualifying First Professional 
Examination unless they are granted exemption as graduates of ap- 
proved universities. The pre-entry qualification for entry to this First 
Professional Examination is completion of secondary school as attested 
by either a) a minimum of five passes at “O” (Ordinary) Level in the 
national General Certificate of (secondary) Education Examination or 
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b) three passes, of which at least one must be at “A” (Advanced) 
Level. The “A” Level normally demands two additional years beyond 
the “O” Level. 

Successful completion of the Registration Examination, attainment 
of the age of 23, and three years’ practical experience in a library (time 
spent at an approved library school may be counted as part of this) 
qualify the candidate for admission to the Register of Chartered Li- 
brarians as an Associate of the Library Association (A.L.A.). Member. 
ship in the (British) Library Association is also necessary to remain 
on the Register. 

Prior to 1946, when the postwar library schools were established, al- 
most all candidates for the Registration Examination had prepared for 
it by attending part-time courses, taking correspondence courses, study- 
ing privately, or by a combination of these methods. During the past 
thirteen years, however, a steadily increasing number have been attend- 
ing the approved library schools and today the majority of successful 
candidates being admitted to the Register have prepared for the Regis- 
tration Examination by attending a school for a one-year full-time 
course of study. 

There is an additional higher qualification, the Fellowship of the 
Library Association (F.L.A.). Candidates must successfully complete 
the Final Examination, attain the age of 25 and complete five years 
service in a library. Four of the library schools offer full-time Final 
Courses. This means that a number of candidates now being elected to 
Fellowship will have completed two years’ full-time study at a library 
school. The A.L.A. is an essential qualification for promotion to a pro- 
fessional position in public and central government libraries and is 
regarded as a desirable qualification in academic and special libraries. 
The F.L.A. is normally demanded by the larger public libraries when 
considering appointments to senior positions. At the present time be- 
tween fifty and sixty new Fellows are being elected annually. 

There are ten full-time approved library schools in Britain. The first 
of these library schools, the one at the University of London, was 
founded in 1919. It was the only full-time library school in the United 
Kingdom up to 1946. Admission to this school is now limited to those 
who possess a degree from a university. Successful completion of the 
course, leading to the award of a Diploma in Librarianship, automatic- 
ally entitles the Diplomate to the Associateship of the Library Associa- 
tion and to exemption from three quarters of the examination require: 
ment for the Fellowship. 
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Equating Professional Library Qualifications 


The nine remaining full-time schools do not give their own creden- 
tial; instead students completing the course of study are prepared to 
take the Library Association examinations. Admission to these schools 
requires only the General Certificate Examination requirements noted 
above, although these are being increasingly regarded as the minimum 
requirements. It should also be noted that an increasing proportion of 
the students attending all the library schools are university graduates. 

In Canada and the United States admission to the library profession 
is based entirely upon the successful completion of a course of study 
leading to a professional degree in library science. Since 1951 this work 
has been entirely at the graduate level, leading to the professional 
Master of Science degree in Library Science in library schools in the 
United States and the professional Bachelor of Library Science degree 
in the two Canadian schools. Recognition as approved institutions is 
accorded those library schools meeting the minimum standards estab- 
"ed by the Council of the American Library Association and admin- 
istered by its Committee on Accreditation. Acceptance of these stand- 
ards and their administration by the Committee on Accreditation for 
library schools in Canada was officially approved by the Canadian 
Library Association—Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques at the 
Saskatoon Conference in 1955. Close, complete, and cordial coopera- 
tion between the two associations has consistently governed all aspects 
of the accreditation of professional education. At the present time there 
are thirty-two accredited schools in Canada and the United States. A list 
of professional, registered librarians is not maintained in either Canada 
or the United States; nor is membership in either of the national pro- 
fessional associations required. 

A study of the = veral systems prevailing in the British Common- 
wealth shows tha: .e principal difference between the United King- 
dom method and cha of most of the other Commonwealth countries 
is in the amount of general education necessary for admission to pro- 
fessional study. In most Commonwealth countries outside of the United 
Kingdom this is possession of an undergraduate university degree. In 
the United Kingdom it requires only a satisfactory performance in the 
secondary school examination. It is true, however, that one of the 
British library schools is entirely at the graduate level and, as has 
already been noted, a gradually increasing number of university gradu- 
ates are seeking admission to all the schools. As the pattern of higher 
education in Great Britain changes as a result of which more and more 
young people will normally expect to proceed to university education, 
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it is likely that higher educational requirements for admission to the 
library profession will, if not required, become more common. In view 
of this fact, it was agreed by the committee (1) that completion of ap 
undergraduate degree in an approved institution of higher education 
should become the basic general educational qualification for admission 
to professional librarianship; (2) that professional education in the 
theory and practice of library science should be based on a minimum of 
one academic year in an approved full-time library school. 

The table below shows the minimum time spent by the average stu. 
dent in completing his general and professional education requirements 
in the United States and Canada and the equivalent in the United King. 
dom. It is believed that this relationship provides one of the strongest 
bases for the committee’s subsequent recommendation. 


TABLE 1. Minimum Formal Education Required (in years) fora 
Professional Librarian 


Canada U.S. U. K. 
General 
Education 
Primary 8 8 8 6 6 
3 
Secondary 5 or 4 4 bo 7 (to “A” level) 
13 12 12 12 13 
University 3 or 4 + 4 4 3 
16 or 17 16 16 16 16 
Professional 
Education 
Library 
School 1 1 1 1 1 1 (to A.L.A. level) 
17 or 18 17 17 +17 17 
Recommendations 


A. The committee, therefore, recommends the following as the basis 
for equating professional qualifications: 


1) Successful completion of a course of study in an institution of 
higher education, leading to a university degree or diploma. 


2) Successful completion of at least one academic year of profes 
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Equating Professional Library Qualifications 


sional post-graduate study in an approved full-time library 
school, leading to a professional degree, diploma, or other recog- 
nized credential. 


At the present time this would call for the following minimum condi- 
tions in the various countries: 


Canada a) Bachelor's degree from an approved institution. 
b) B.L.S. degree from a library school accredited by the 
A.L.A. and C.L.A. 


U.S. a) Bachelor's degree from an approved institution. 
b) M.S., M.A., M.L.S. (or similar degree) from a library 
school accredited by the A.L.A. 


U.K. a) Bachelor's or master’s degree from an approved institu- 
tion. 
b) One year of study in one of the ten library schools 
recognized by the Library Association. 
c) Possession of the Associateship of the British Library 
Association. 


B. The committee further recommends that these equations be 
formally recognized by the appropriate bodies in each of the library 
associations concerned. Also that these be brought to the attention of 
library associations, employing librarians, and library schools in all 
parts of the world, to be used for determination of professional quali- 
fications, for establishing salary scales, and job specifications, and as 
the basis for admission to professional training. It is also recommended 
that the standard of equating be reappraised from time to time, as for 
example, every five years. 

C. The committee also recommends that this report and any subse- 
quent action be brought to the attention of other professional bodies 
such as the Australian Library Association, the New Zealand Library 
Association, the Library Association of South Africa, and the West 
African Library Association. 


A Supplementary Statement by the Committee Chairman 


Following the recommendations of the ad hoc committee it might 
be well to review the actions which have been taken to date respecting 
the acceptance of British credentials in North America. 

The most recent of these actions is dated January, 1960, in an official 
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statement from the Council of the Canadian Library Association—Asso. 
ciation Canadienne des Bibliothéques which reads as follows: 


In accordance with previously adopted resolutions of the Canadian 
Library Association—Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques, 
the Council of the above organization, meeting in Ottawa in 
November, 1959, restated its position in regard to the certifica- 
tion of professional librarians: 


No one will be recognized by the Canadian Library Association— 
Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques as a fully qualified 
professional librarian in Canada unless he holds the equivalent 
of the B.A. degree as granted in Canada plus proof of library 
training equivalent to that required for the Bachelor of Library 
Science Degree (B.L.S.) in Canada or Master of Library Science 
Degree (M.L.S.) in the United States of America. The Arts degree 
must represent at least three years of university education beyond 
senior matriculation from a secondary school. 


Those persons with less training who may accept positions in 
Canada are advised that their professional advancement may be 
limited by the implications of the above statement. 


In the United States no such statement has yet been produced. 
However, employing librarians have had to establish a foundation for 
interpretation of British qualifications. In general, they have tried to 
determine what would be the nearest equivalent to the standard 
American qualification of an undergraduate bachelor’s degree plus 
at least one year of training in an accredited library school. A typical 
example of this interpretation could be seen in an advertisement on 
January 1, 1960, in the Times Literary Supplement inserted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library. It reads: “Applications are invited from 
chartered librarians with a college degree for the position of Catalog 
Librarian III.” The annual salary quoted was $5,880. 

For the most part the American librarians have adhered to such 
requirements although there have been several instances where non- 
graduate British librarians have been employed by American libraries. 
Most of these examples, however, have been in the cases of exchange 
arrangements where the employment was for a temporary period only. 

The practice in Canada has varied considerably. The certification re 
quirements as set up by the Director of Public Library Services in the 
Department of Education of Ontario makes no distinction between an 
F.L.A. with or without a bachelor’s degree for the Class B certificate. 
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Equating Professional Library Qualifications 


further examination of the advertisements in the London Times reveals 
sme interesting statements. In one, Lethbridge, Alberta Public Library 
puts it: ““A.L.A. qualifications are preferred but if you have something 
less and want new experiences, please apply. Salary up to $3,600 per 
year, depending on qualifications.” Another of the Huron College of 
London, Ontario, advertises for “chartered librarians’ and no other 
specifications for cataloging positions paying $3,500 per year. The 
Newfoundland Public Library Board invited applications for the post 
of director of public library services. The “minimum” qualifications are 
FLA. or A.L.A. plus academic degree, or satisfactory equivalents. 
The salary was $6,000. 

It is obvious that these are in a way contradictory and no clear pattern 
of practical standards based on precedent has been established. Even 
the official statement of the Canadian Library Association of January, 
1960, only serves to establish a basic point of view and leaves the 
matter of specific definitions to come later. 

The purpose of certification, and the setting up of educational stand- 
ards in support of certification, is to raise the quality and character of 
professional service to the highest possible level and to maintain the 
quality at that level. Experience has shown no better basis for establish- 
ing and maintaining the desired standard than specific educational re 
quirements. 

Within any one educational system it is not difficult to establish cer- 
tain levels by referring to degrees, level of attainment, or other specific 
criteria. It is only when there must be a comparison of different educa- 
tional systems with different labels and arrangement of content that 
careful attention must be paid to the equation of terminology. In this 
connection, I have an additional thought which has not been discussed 
with other members of the committee. 

There are two basic points I would like to establish: 


1. The level of work at the advanced secondary level in Britain gen- 
erally known as the sixth form and requiring two years of study should 
be recognized as being at, in North America, the college level. It is 
academic and cultural in character rather than vocational and technical. 
Thus, the student in England who has completed the sixth form is about 
equivalent in development to the student who has completed the first 
two years in the American college. 

2. The term university is used in Britain in a restricted sense. The 
university graduate in England has received a broad, general education 
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emphasizing the liberal arts and humanistic studies and which dog; 
not usually include technical subjects. In an article in the December 
8, 1959, Guardian, B. V. Bowden, Principal of the Manchester College 
of Science and Technology, reminds his readers that of the 1,840 uni. 
versities and colleges in America perhaps one hundred of them could 
be described as universities in the sense that word is used in England. 
Incidentally, he also goes on to show that only 11 per cent of the 
English children continue into the sixth form, and only six per cent 
go on to the university. 

Many in England do go beyond the secondary school for advanced 
study in scientific, technical, and professional subjects but not within 
the restricted context of the universities. These lead to other forms of 
credentials than the academic bachelor’s degree. The examiner for 
gtaduate and foreign admissions at the University of Illinois has te. 
ported to me that, on a policy that has been adopted by other uni- 
versities throughout the United States, several credentials other than 
a degree are acceptable for admission to the Graduate College of the 
University. Among these have been the Higher National Certificate in 
Chemistry from the College of Technology in Liverpool, the Certificate 
in City Planning from the Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors, the 
Certificate of Graduate Membership in Food Technology from the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, the Diploma in Public Administration 
from Liverpool University, and the Higher National Certificate in 
Mechanical Engineering from the College of Technology in Man- 
chester. None of the individuals offering these credentials were univer- 
sity graduates in the English sense and would not be recognized as such 
in England for the purposes of admission to graduate study in Ameti- 
can institutions. They were recognized as possessing qualifications 
equivalent to the University degree. I believe it would be appropriate, 
therefore, for us to draw up a list of credentials other than university 
degrees which would be acceptable equivalents in interpreting British 
qualifications. 


Meeting at Montreal 


A panel discussion on equating professional library qualifications, 
cosponsored by the Canadian Library Association Library Education 
Committee, L.A.D. Personnel Administration Section, AALS, and 
L.E.D. Teachers Section, was held at Montreal on June 22, 1960, during 
the recent A.L.A.-C.L.A. Joint Conference. Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 
presided and also acted as moderator. Program Chairman Rev. James 
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Equating Professional Library Qualifications 


Kortendick introduced the keynote speaker, Harold Lancour, asso- 
ate director, Graduate School of Library Science, University of IIli- 
nois, and the following members of the panel: Rev. Edward Desrochers, 
chairman of the C.L.A. Library Education Committee; Robert H. Black- 
burn, librarian of the University of Toronto; J. Clement Harrison, 
former chairman of the Register and Examinations Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Library Association and Visiting Lecturer, Grad- 
wate School of Library Science, University of Illinois; Irving Lieber- 
man, Director of the Library School, University of Washington. 

The interest in the subject for discussion was shown by the very 
large attendance of more than five hundred delegates, including a num- 
ber of librarians from the United Kingdom now holding positions in 
American and Canadian libraries. 

Lancour’s address, preceded by a short summary in French, consisted 
of a reading of the above report on “‘Equating Professional Library 
Qualifications” which had followed the unofficial meeting held at the 
University of Illinois in August 1959. 

Father Desrochers opened the discussion with a detailed account 
of the work of the C.L.A. Library Education Committee and the many 
discussions on both the equation of professional qualifications and 
certification that had been held in Canada over a period of more than 
twelve years. 

Blackburn raised a number of points in the report submitted by 
Lancour and stressed the difficulty of attempting to equate North 
American professional qualifications with those of other countries in 
which a university degree is not necessarily a prerequisite for profes- 
sional study. At the same time he drew the attention of the audience 
to the serious problem of the great shortage of suitably qualified li- 
brarians throughout Canada. 

Harrison welcomed the opportunity that had been offered to a Brit- 
ish librarian to participate in the discussion, particularly during a con- 
ference concerned with “Breaking Barriers.” He reminded his listeners 
of the value and importance of increased transatlantic movement within 
the profession and made a strong appeal to the sponsoring bodies to 
regard the consideration of the “Illinois proposals” or any other rea- 
sonable proposals as a matter of urgency. An increasing number of 
British librarians had been appointed to positions in North America 
and in far too many cases they had later found themselves in an un- 
satisfactory and somewhat embarrassing situation. Too much had been 
written in professional journals on both sides of the Atlantic by those 
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who were not familiar with the system of professional education o 
the other side. He also expressed his regret that having listened tp 
Father Desrochers and Blackburn he found that so little had bee 
achieved. The situation in the United Kingdom was changing, with ; 
steadily increasing entry of university graduates and expanding fj 
cilities for full-time professional education. For some time to come 
however, the position of the nongraduate holder of the Fellowship of 
the Library Association (the highest British professional qualification) 
would continue to present a problem in North America and he sug 
gested that this deserved the special and immediate attention of the 
bodies concerned. 

Lieberman welcomed the proposals and the greater opportunity for 
international discussion. The previously traditional British system, with 
its emphasis on professional rather than academic preparation, could 
not be adapted easily to the North American situation, but he strongly 
urged the sponsoring groups to give their early attention to the prob 
lems involved. He also emphasized that the acceptance of various 
British credentials other than an academic degree for admission to 
graduate study as mentioned by Lancour was not possible at his own 
institution. 

The interest of the large audience at the meeting was shown in the 
subsequent discussion from the floor which continued for something 
like thirty minutes beyond the allotted time. The question of reciprocity 
was raised and to this Harrison replied that he looked forward to the 
time when a professionally qualified librarian from Canada or the 
United States could be admitted to the Register of the British Library 
Association as a Fellow (F.L.A.). 

Finally, the President accepted a proposal submitted to the meeting 
by Verner Clapp, director of the Council on Library Resources, that 
the recommendations contained in the “Illinois Report” and other mat 
ters that had been raised during the discussion should receive the earl 
attention of the sponsoring bodies. This brought to an end what ha 
probably been the most interesting and informative discussion of the 
problem ever held on either side of the Atlantic. 
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Graduate and Undergraduate: 
Problems of Articulation 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


ABOUT THE TIME that I was asked to participate in this 
program, I was engaged in the task of reviewing and evaluating schol- 
uship and fellowship applications to the University of Chicago Grad- 
uate Library School. One of the things that impressed me about many 
of the applications was the library background and experience of the 
prospective students. Practically every one gave evidence of work in 
alibrary, or of one or more formal courses in some aspects of librar- 
ianship, or both. Now all of these applicants are interested in attend- 
ing library school, either at Chicago or elsewhere; what do we do 
about them ? 

I raise this question because it underscores the fact that what we 
have here is not a new problem at all, and certainly it has not been 
created by the new undergraduate standards. The people we get are 
not homogenous in their educational backgrounds, and they never have 
been; some are better educated than others, some more mature; some 
are brilliant and some are naive. In short, our students in their in- 
finite variety are just like students in other departments and schools 
of our institutions; yet we expose them to a common course structure, 
and we impose common requirements. 

I believe that our problem might be clarified, if not solved, if we 
approach it by analogy. What happens in other departments of the 
university? Let us assume that a student with a major in history en- 
rolls in a course entitled “The French Revolution,” to be credited to- 
ward an advanced degree. As an undergraduate, he may have had a 
course called “Modern European History” or one called ‘France in the 


Paper presented at Joint L.E.D.-AALS meeting on Undergraduate Library 
Standards, Washington, June 23, 1959. 
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18th Century” or both; and it is inconceivable that such courses woul; 
not devote a good deal of attention to the French Revolution. No 
only this, but he may have done a good deal of independent reading 
on the period. But this would not prevent his taking the “French Rev. 
lution” course, and conceivably such a course may not advance his 
understanding or competence appreciably, regardless of its being ls 
belled “graduate.” 

When I first came to the University of Chicago, I elected a courg 
in social and political philosophy offered by the Philosophy Depart. 
ment. Here I found a great deal of similarity to some courses that | 
had taken as an undergraduate at the University of Missouri, but the 
graduate and undergraduate courses were far from identical, and | 
am sure that my undergraduate background helped considerably in 
my University of Chicago course. This kind of overlap is quite com. 
mon in literature and the humanities generally, in many of the socid 
sciences, and possibly in the natural sciences as well. I do not think 
that graduate departments in these areas are unduly concerned about 
it; their only concern I suspect is that the student be able to carry the 
work. In short, their concern is not that the student has had too much 
background, but too little. 

What takes place in other departments is simply this: requirements 
for the graduate degree are set up, and the candidate is expected to 
meet them. Presumably, he must show by examination a level of com: 
petence in the subject area, and the courses he has taken or the reading 
he has done outside of courses are incidental and contribute to the 
achievement and demonstration of such competence. There usually are 
other requirements, such as a thesis or foreign language ability, but 
the basic c sideration is subject knowledge, as demonstrated either 
by a general examination or by successfully completing a number of 
courses, or by both. 

Is our situation in the accredited library schools really different? 
Do we not, in fact, prefer that the students have some library back 
ground, usually in the form of experience? 

I should like to pursue this analogy a bit farther, then back up, soto 
speak, to the problem of articulation. The crucial consideration should 
be not what courses or even how many courses, but what, ultimately, 
the A.M. degree in librarianship represents. I should answer that jus 


as in history or in any other subject area, so the degree in librarianship | 


should represent competence and a certain intellectual mastery of the 
disciplines of librarianship. What these are will be differently inter 
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Graduate and Undergraduate: Problems of Articulation 


preted by the various library schools, but the very essence of the mas- 
te’s degree is some mastery of an area of knowledge, and our cur- 
tiulum and other requirements become intelligible only as they con- 
tribute to it. The job of the library school is to certify that in conferring 
the degree it recognizes the acquisition of such mastery, regardless of 
how it has been achieved. 

This approach really avoids the problem of articulation; indeed it 
ignores it, and I suspect that up to this time many library schools have 
not been unduly concerned about it. They have set up their programs 
in the light of some conception of what education for librarianship 
should prepare for, and they have not worried too much about the 
competence the student may bring with him. In any event, they may 
feel that such duplication as takes place is not likely to be excessive 
ot that their own program is more intensive and extensive and of a 
generally higher quality. If the student is bored at times, this is a haz- 
ard by no means limited to library schools. 

Some schools, however, have tackled the problem of relating pre- 
library school training or knowledge or ability to the courses subse- 
quently prescribed in the hope of avoiding unnecessary duplication. 
The simplest way of doing this is through interview or study of the 
sudent’s transcript, taking at face value what the student says he 
knows or what the transcript implies. Or an examination may be given 
the student over the areas in which he claims competence to test 
whether such claims are justified or not. If the student is able to make 
a firm case, particularly on the basis of an examination, he may be 
excused from certain courses and permitted to take others in their 
place. 

Now none of this is new; we have been doing it for a long time, 
and I see no reason why we should not continue doing it. In short, 
then, we have long had some duplication and overlap between under- 
graduate courses, library experience, and the like—what the student 
comes with, on the one hand—and the courses in the accredited li- 
brary school, on the other. Furthermore, we know that some schools 
make allowance for pre-library school abilities and permit substitutions 
in curricular prescription. Can we go beyond this practice to something 
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different and perhaps better? 
Here we may raise the possibility of cooperation between the under- 
gtaduate program and the accredited library school. 
The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago recently 
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received the following letter from the Associate Librarians of a College 
in Missouri: 


The library staff at Culver-Stockton College is trying to organize 
its undergraduate courses in library science education so that it 
credits will be accepted by the graduate schools in the area. Will you 
please send us a syllabus, or at least an outline, of the courses you 
teach in “Book Selection,” ‘Introduction to Reference,” ‘‘Introdye. 
tion to Administration,” and “Simple Classification and Cataloging”? 

We have integrated into our courses all of the requirements of 
the Library School of the University of Minnesota. In fact, all of the 
colleges and universities in Missouri, who offer undergraduate course 
in this field, are now working on a syllabus which will be acceptable 
to the graduate library schools. 

It seems to us, such a waste of the students’ time and effort to 
be required to repeat work already done, when a satisfactory integra. 
tion of course content could so easily be made between graduate and 
undergraduate levels. 


No one can say how satisfactory such integration will be. Off hand, 
I can imagine all sorts of difficulties; for example, there are sharp 
variations in course organization and content among the accredited 
library schools themselves, and the undergraduate courses at Culver 
Stockton that may fit in with Minnesota’s program may not necessarily 
conform to Illinois’ or Chicago's. I should myself prefer that students 
who plan to enter an accredited library school do not take any under 
graduate library science courses at all and devote their full time is 
college to the traditional areas of the arts and sciences. But since stu 
dents wil] take undergraduate library science courses, I hope that such 
courses will be strong, even though they duplicate some of the materia 
offered by the full-fledged library school. After all, most of the students 
who take the undergraduate library courses will never attend accredited 
library schools, and if they are going to enter the library profession 
it is clearly in our interest that they be as well trained as possible. 

But we are interested here in the students who come to the accredited 
library school after having had some undergraduate instruction. If the 


instruction has been limited, say, to fairly simple trade bibliography. 
reference tools, descriptive cataloging, etc., I doubt if we should b, 
unduly concerned about duplication. There will be some, of cours 
but not enough to disturb either the student or his teacher. If the under 
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Graduate and Undergraduate: Problems of Articulation 


vaduate library instruction is of a greater sweep—say, including a 
course in children’s literature or a solid course in cataloging and classi- 
{cation—then I believe that the student may well be excused from 
epeating such courses and permitted to take others in their stead. 

Tshould like to summarize my comments in five general statements: 


1. The problem of articulating undergraduate and graduate library 
taining is not new; we have had it with us for a long time, and the 
sew standards do not aggravate or reduce the problem. 

2. The problem of articulation is not unique to library training; it 
aists in every graduate program in our universities, and undoubtedly 
acertain amount of duplication prevails. 

3, Just as the advanced degree in other areas of the university is 
dependent upon demonstrated competence, so with our own degree in 
library science. The method of acquiring such competence is secondary. 
4, At present, it is doubtful if the problem of duplication is par- 
ticularly serious. It might lead to permission for the substitution of 
one or two courses, but only rarely of more. A student may be excused 
from taking one or more courses on the basis of his transcript or ex- 
amination. In any event, he should be required to demonstrate compe- 
tence (through a final examination or otherwise) just as we expect 
demonstration of competence from the student who has pursued the 
normal or traditional program. 

5. Through consultation or correspondence between the adminis- 
trators of undergraduate programs and library school deans or repre- 
sentatives, it may be possible to reduce or eliminate the amount of 
duplication. This, however, should be regarded with caution. Certainly 
the undergraduate institution should not be discouraged from making 
its library training program as strong as possible simply because it 
might invade territory which the accredited schools regard as their 
prerogative. We should not lose sight of the fact that for most of 
their students the library training received is terminal, and not a pre- 
liminary to a library master’s degree. 
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32 Accredited Library Schook}: 


THE LAST REPORT on enrollment for accredited libray 
schools appeared in the January 1957 issue of the Association of Amer 
ican Library Schools Newsletter. Since that report no further inform 
tion on the general condition of library schools has been available. 


The present tabulation represents only the figures for the fall tem} | 
of 1959-60, the academic year of 1958-59, and the summer session of } \ 


1959. Figures for the missing years of 1956-57 and 1957-58 will appea 
later as time and space permit. 

Table I represents the total production of library schools in terms 
of M.A. degrees and shows an increase of 199 when compared with 
the same figure for 1955-56. This increase of 15 per cent, though not 
large, is significant for a profession whose graduates are in such grea 
demand. For the same period seven Ph.D.’s were granted, showing a 
increase of two over the 1955-56 period. 

The most significant figures to be gleaned from this first table are 
related to the range of degrees granted, 9-177, and the average num 
ber of 46.5, which tells us how small some of our schools are in terms 
of degrees granted. 

Fall enrollments are listed in Tables II, III, and IV. The enrollment 
in M.A. programs is definitely up for the fall of 1959. Full-time en 
rollment has risen by 348 for an increase of 42 per cent between 1956 
and 1959, while part-time students have blossomed, even further io- 
creasing by 767 for an increase of 66 per cent. A grand total of 4,435 
are enrolled in all types of programs (this includes M.A., Ph.D., B.LS, 
special students, and undergraduate minors) which is more than 100 


per cent ahead of the last grand total recorded in 1956 which was 
only 2,205. 


) 
Tables IV, V, and VI summarize enrollments for doctoral programs. 


Fall enrollment between 1956 and 1959 increased by only five students, 
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Enrollment Statistics for 32 Accredited Library Schools 
TABLE I. Master's Degrees Granted by 32 Accredited Library Schools 


Total 
July 1, 1958 to Jan. 1, 1959 to July 1, 1958 to 

School Dec. 31, 1958 July 1, 1959 July 1, 1959 Rank 
Adanta 10 7 17 28 
California 33 31 64 9 
Carnegie _ 27 20 
Catholic 77 6 
Chicago 5 8 13 30 
Columbia 74 103 177 1 
Denton 9 9 18 24 
Denver 46 29 75 7 
Drexel None 34 34 18 
Emory 9 9 18 25 
Florida 34 9 43 14 
Ilhnois 27 44 71 8 
Indiana 14 17 31 19 
Kentucky 5 7 12 31 
Louisiana 10 11 21 23 
McGill y 22° 22 
Michigan 38 59 97 3 
Minnesota 17 7 24 21 
North Carolina 8 7 15 29 
Oklahoma 7 11 18 26 
Peabody 65 13 78 5 
Pratt 9 31 40 16 
Rutgers 21 41 62 10 
Simmons 22 22 44 12 
So. California 35 70 105 2 
Syracuse 28 15 43 15 
Texas 2 7 9 32 
Toronto 44* 13 
Washington 29 10 39 17 
Western Reserve 18 67 85 +t 
Wisconsin 16 31 47 11 
Total July 1, 1958 - July 1,1959 1488 
Total July 1, 1955 July 1, 1956 1289 
Increase 199 
Median 39.5 
Mean 46.5 
Range 9-177 

*B.LS. 


and a new doctoral school, Rutgers, provided all of the five students. 
It would appear that the bulk of the students are enrolled in these 
schools: Columbia, Illinois, and Michigan. If nothing else, these tables 
show that the supply of new doctoral students from library schools 
is not due to increase greatly in the near future. 


) 
grams. | 


dents, 


Table VII is an attempt to list each year the doctoral recipients and 
their dissertation titles. If enrollments are indicative of future grad- 
uates, this table will not increase very much within the next few years. 
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TABLE Il. Fall Enrollments in M.A. Programs in 32 Accredited Librar 
Schools 
Full-time Part-time No. of men Totals 
School 1956 1959 1956 1959 1956 1959 1956 1959 
Totals 822 1270 1154 1921 552 825 2187 3191 
Atlanta 24 21 17 23 8 7 41 44 
California 52 69 62 12 27 26 114 8] 
Carnegie 23 22 15 20 9 10 38 ry) 
Catholic 20 34 143 162 52 67 163 1% 
Chicago 30 29 5 17 15 11 35 46 
Columbia 66 73 249 220 116 94 315 293 
Denton 12 24 4 21 0 _ 16 45 
Denver 53 71 28 32 26 28 81 103 
Drexel 25 32 51 102 15 25 76 134 
Emory 21 20 6 26 5 7 27 46 
Florida 27 39 13 11 13 8 40 50 
Illinois 43 53 45 30 21 29 88 83 
Indiana 21 29 24 13 12 12 45 2 
Kentucky 13 18 9 12 4+ 8 22 0 
Louisiana 10 48 40 25 7 10 50 3 
McGill 30 31* 5 4* 7 7* 35 38! 
Michigan 52* 71 7° 191 49* 65 169* 262 
Minnesota 41 33 43 39 24 22 84 2 
North Carolina 18 38 30 22 11 19 48 60 
Peabody 23 60 4 3 6 15 27 63 
Pratt 10 25 42 102 16 44 52 127 
Rutgers _ 63 — 219 _ 87 115 282 
Simmons —** 28 —** 115 _— 34 96 143 
So. California 41 68 17 297 21 96 58 365 
Syracuse 14 26 58 45 14 13 72 71 
Texas 13 19 25 27 13 19 38 46 
Toronto 2 55! 0 2* 55! 
Washington 35 54 21 30 16 19 56 84 
W. Michigan is 20 5 % 
W. Reserve 52 48 48 57 25 23 100 105 = 
Wisconsin 29 38 5 6 9 10 34 a 5m 
Full-time: 2% or more of a normal full-time load. Mss 
* Includes fifth and sixth year candidates. Pata 
** Western Michigan reported also ‘40 undergraduates’’ and Oklahoma 9. 
*** Simmons reported no information on full or part-time students. 
x 45 B.L.S. = 
1B.L.S. 
TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 
1953 2445 
1954 2559 
1955 2514 
1956 2205 
1959 4435? 
2 Includes M.A., doctoral, special and undergraduate minors. 
*Stud 
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d. Library TABLE Il. Fall Enrollments, Specials and Undergraduate Minors, in 32 
Accredited Library Schools 
otals School Special Students ! Undergraduate Minors * 
1959 Atlanta 26 
California 
3191 Carnegie 2 
Catholic 19 0 
44 Chicago 5 
81 Columbia 69 
42 Denton 106 
196 Denver + 3 
46 Drexel 
293 Emory + 3 
45 Florida 
103 Illinois 134 
134 Indiana 1 69 
46 Kentucky 119 
50 Louisiana 
83 McGill 
42 Michigan 3 140 
30 Minnesota 55 63 
73 North Carolina 8 56 
35! Oklahoma 10 3 
262 Peabody 3 4 
n Pratt 1 
@ Rutgers 
33 Simmons 38 
63 Southern California 143 
127 Syracuse 17 23 
282 Texas 8 18 
143 Toronto 3 
365 Washington 63 
71 Western Michigan 49 
46 Western Reserve 4 
= Wisconsin 8 20 
E. Total Special students 299 Undergrad. minors 876 
44 ‘Not candidate for a degree; certification students. 
Students in prerequisite courses; students from other departments or schools. 
students only. 
TABLE IV. Fall Enrollments in Doctoral Programs 
School 1956 1959 
California 4 3 
Chicago 8 3 
Columbia 19 16 
Illinois 6 15 
Michigan 17 25 
Rutgers 7 
Western Reserve ! 10! —! 
) Total 64 69 


§ Students are enrolled in Graduate School, not in the School of Library Science. 
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TABLE V. Summer School Enrollment in Doctoral Programs 


School 1959 


California 

Chicago 

Columbia 

Illinois 

Michigan 2 
Rutgers 

Western Reserve 


Total 41 


TABLE Vi. Doctoral Degrees Granted 


School July 1, 1958 - July 1, 1959 


California 
Chicago 
Columbia 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Rutgers 
Western Reserve 


Total 


TABLE Vil. Doctoral Degree Recipients 1959-60 


School Author 


Chicago Williamson, W. L. William Frederick Poole and the Modern Library 
Movement. 
Michigan Carrier, E. J. Fiction in Public Libraries in the United States, 
1876 — 1900. 
Kephart, J. E. A Voice for Freedom: The Signal of Liberty, 
1841 — 1848. 
Western Reserve Lowrie, J. E. Elementary School Libraries; a study of the pro- 
gram of ten school systems in the areas of 
curriculum enrichment and reading guidance. 


Table VIII is a new approach to an old problem. The question is 
often asked, “But how many of your graduates will be available for 
placement?” This question infers that most of the graduates will retum 
to positions already held and are, therefore, not available for employ: 


ment. However, the results of this table show that 1,048 of the 1,488 
graduates are “new to the profession” and are free to seek the best posi ) 
tions they can locate. 
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School 
Californ! 
Carnegie 
Catholic 
Chicago 
Columbi 
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Louisian 
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Michiga 
Minnese 
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Oklahon 
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So, Cali 
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Toronto 
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W. Mic 
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Enrollment Statistics for 32 Accredited Library Schools 
TABLE Vill. Graduates of 32 Accredited Library Schools That Are “New 


to the Profession’! July 1, 1958-July 1, 1959 

School Men Women Total 
jrlanta 1 3 4 
California 

Carnegie 6 8 14 
Catholic 57 
Chicago 1 

Columbia 59 106 165 
Denton 11 11 
Denver 16 32 48 
Drexel 8 16 24 
Emory 2 7 9 
Florida 7 36 43 
Illinois 13 27 40 
Indiana 9 16 25 
Kentucky 2 3 5 
Louisiana 

McGill 2 14 16 
Michigan 23 65 88 
Minnesota 6 16 22 
North Carolina 9 19 28 
Oklahoma 2 5 7 
Peabody 7 35 42 
Pratt 10 30 40 
Rutgers 18 33 51 
Simmons 

So, California 14 70 84 
Syracuse 10 15 25 
Texas 2 1 3 
Toronto 11 33 44 
Washington 12 26 38 
W. Michigan 7 
W. Reserve 24 44 68 
Wisconsin 15 24 39 
Total 291 700 1048 
‘Includes all graduates who are going to their first professional library position. 

Summer session enrollments have always been difficult to handle. 


This year each school was asked to differentiate as to type of registra- 
tion, and also to return a semester credit hour figure for the summer 
session. These results appear in Table IX and show that a “head” 
count for a summer session is not a very adequate measure since it gives 
no answer as to the hours of registration per student. However, not 
all schools have semester credit hour figures available, and the returns 


were Spotty. 


nploy- 


1,488 
t posi- ) 


The final tables, X and XI, are interesting if not useful. It is diffi- 
cult to determine on a consistent basis the “home state” of a library 
school student, and it was suggested that the application form for most 
schools might contain the answer. As shown in the table, many states, 
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TABLE Ix. Summer School Enrollments in 32 Accredited Library School; T 
—1959 
Semester 
Masters Special Total Credit Hour 
School Candidates Students ! Workshops Enrollment Enrollment? 
Atlanta 108 30 138 728 
California 89 89 412 
Carnegie No summer session 
Catholic 177 36 213 924 
Chicago 33 230 266 
Columbia 245 104 115 464 1825 
Denton 68 41 109 681 
Denver 221 26 133 380 2142 
Drexel 
Emory 42 42 
Florida 
Illinois 114 11 125 1184 
Indiana 86 34 25 145 686 ‘ 
Kentucky 58 46 17 121 488 Kentucky 
Louisiana 77 77 315 Louisiana 
McGill No summer session Maine 
Michigan 234 87 321 1360 Maryland 
Minnesota 82 195 277 1147 Massachu 
N. Carolina 78 37 115 744 Michigan 
Oklahoma 57 55 112 505 Minnesot: 
Peabody 180 20 200 1897 Mississipy 
Pratt 75 2 77 406 Missour 
Rutgers 948 Montana 
Simmons 135 135 1274 
So. California 199 20 219 
Syracuse 118 57 175 849 
Texas 
Toronto No summer session 
Washington 228 202 430 1875 
W. Michigan 47 27 62 136 317 
W. Reserve 95 5 100 622 Argentins 
Wisconsin 65 66 131 Bntish W 
Ceylon 
Total 2911 1075 582 4594 China 
Czechosl: 
- Denmark 
1 Certification, non-degree students, service department students from education, other departments, Egypt 
schools, etc, England 
2? A semester credit hour is one hour in class per week for one semester. Totals are arrived at by he . 
multiplying the number of students enrolled by the credit earned. Example: 20 students completing p©Stomla 
a 3 semester hour course equals 60 semester credit hours. Formosa 
Germany 
Holland 
such as California, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Texas, \Hungary 
provide hundreds of students for library schools. Other states, such # i 
Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, provide only a few stu Ian 
r 
dents. Vineland 
The list of foreign countries represented in the library schools és} veal 


Italy 
impressive. One might wonder how the twenty-seven from China wert bapa 


able to leave Red China and come to the United States, or how the \Xorea 
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TABLE X. Home States of Library School Students Enrolled in 32 Ac- 
credited Library Schools During the 1959 Fall Sessions 


mester | 40 Nebraska 13 
lit Hour 1 Nevada 2 
4 New Hampshire 2 
———___ 35 New Jersey 249 
728 difornia 247. New Mexico 8 
412 ri 39 New York 491 
onnecticut 34 North Carolina 69 
924 vare 17. North Dakota 5 
strict of Columbia 13. Ohio 182 
1825 60 Oklahoma 47 
681 94 Oregon 6 
142 6  Pennsyivania 181 
4 Rhode Island 5 
64 South Carolina 19 
35 South Dakota 6 
184 20 Tennessee 71 
686 22 Texas 144 
488 23. ~Utah 1 
315 124 Vermont 3 
8 Virginia 33 
360 Mary 26 Washington 69 
147 Massachusetts 22 ~=West Virginia 13 
Michigan 323. Wisconsin 54 
505 Minnesota 69 Wyoming 2 
897 Mississippi 21 Canada 77 
406 Missouri 37 Countries other than the United States 
948 Montana 7 and Canada 80 
274 
349 
TABLE XI. Foreign Student Enrollment in 32 Accredited Library 
375 Schools—Fall 1959 
317 
122 Argentina 2 Latvia 1 
Bntish West Indies 1 Lebanon 2 
——— (Ceylon 2 Lithuania 1 
China 27. Mexico 2 
\Czechoslavakia 3 Okinawa 1 
Denmark ‘~Pakistan 1 
partments, 6 Panama 1 
ved at by Paraguay . 2 
completing [Estonia 2 ‘Phillippines 7 
ormosa 25 Poland 2 
Germany 5 Puerto Rico 8 
Holland 1 Russia 1 
Hong Kong 4 Saudi Arabia 1 
Texas, 4 Scotland 
ndia 14 Singapore 
such as Indonesia 1 2 
StU: flran 2 Thailand 11 
Iraq 1 Turkey 2 
_ [ireland 2 Ukraine 3 
ools is Venezuela 
taly 2 Vietnam 
{Japan 10 West Africa 1 
yw the (Korea 10 Yugoslavia 1 
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three students from the Ukraine were able to obtain permission fro, 
Premier Khrushchev to come to a capitalist country like America. Th, 
international responsibility represented by these 183 foreign visitors ; 
tremendous, and library schools should be commended for their effor, 
in improving international relations. 

Each reader may make his own assumptions from the statistics avai 
able in the eleven tables presented above. Here are some of the concly 
sions one might discover from a careful examination of the figures: 


1. The average number of graduates (46.5) from the al 


accredited library schools is too low to meet the demands of a growin 
profession. It must be increased. 
2. The fall enrollment increase between 1956 and 1959 amounty 


to 1,004 students. This is an increase of almost 50 per cent, and if; 
represents a continuing trend, it is certainly encouraging. 

3. The ratio of men to women in the fall enrollment continues 
1-4, the same in 1959 as it was in 1956. 


4. The number of special students enrolled in library schools ig Accredi 
ysits to 

5. Undergraduate minors exist in large numbers in such schools a xctedit 
Denton, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, and Minnesota. Others have no}', has 


small, representing only 6 per cent of total enrollments. 


such students listed. The relationship between these undergraduates 
and their later appearance in M.A. programs is a subject for study. 

6. Doctoral programs need more students. 

7. Summer sessions are large when measured by total number of 
students enrolled. When measured by the semester credit hour method, 
many sessions are smaller than the academic year period. Only a few 
schools are larger in the summer. 

AALS Statistics Committe 


Rudolph H. Gjelsnes 
John Rather 

Jesse H. Sher 

Ed. A. Wigh 

Stuart Baillie, Chairma 
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SEPT. 1, 1958-AUG. 31, 1959 


THE YEAR 1958 was one of transition for the Committee on 
if Accreditation. With the completion of its schedule of accreditation 
visits to graduate library schools in June 1957, the task of conducting 
«creditation visits, while still an important function of the Commit- 
ie, has no longer been a major one in terms of time. The next major 
ssignment—the preparation of standards for undergraduate programs 
a librarianship—was successfully completed in 1958 by a special sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Florrinell Morton. The state- 
mber off ments, “Standards for Undergraduate Library Science Programs,” and 
methodJ the “Guide” designed to supplement the N.C.A.T.E. Standards and 
y a few) Guide, were presented to Council on January 29 at the 1959 Midwinter 
Meeting of the Association, and were approved as an official statement 
mmittee{ of the Association on standards for undergraduate programs in educa- 


tion for librarianship. 
n Rath}? Lhese two major tasks behind it, the Committee is now beginning to 
H. Shen} attack some of the problems which grow out of these accomplishments. 
. Wight} In relation to accreditation, there are several continuing functions to 
hairmstt perform. One is, of course, the accreditation visit to a school which 
either has not been visited by the C.O.A. before, or was not accredited 
at the time of the last visit. During the past year one accreditation 
team visit was made at the invitation of a school which had not been 
visited during the 1953-57 schedule; Western Michigan University 
Department of Librarianship was accredited by action of the Committee 


on Accreditation at its meeting on June 20, 1959. 
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A new pattern of activity related to accrediting seems to be takingeral agt 
the form of preliminary consultation visits by a single committee reprg to the ( 
sentative, at the invitation of a school which is seeking advice ayfion of 
counsel on the feasibility of making a request for an accrediting visi ing is € 
Several representatives of library education programs visited the Headfind cot 
quarters Office, or held conferences with the secretary on other ocafared. | 
sions, with this kind of advisory objective in mind. In addition, thg Armstr 
chairman of the committee was invited actually to make a visit to dcretat 
school for purposes of unofficial counsel, and one other request hay Clari 
been received for a similar visit to take place in the fall. tion 

Another accreditation-related function of the Committee is that have ai 
continuing review of programs previously accredited by it. Ten progre person 
reports, submitted at the request of the Committee, were acted upogistion | 
at the San Francisco meeting, and one more at the Midwinter Meetin progra 
in Chicago. No further progress reports have been requested at thi) progra 
writing, but continuing surveillance will be exercised by the C.0.A} chool 
over the accredited programs. Consideration is now being given to thd ticulat 
establishment of a desirable schedule of reporting by the schools, and commi 
possible revisitation by the Committee, to provide for effective conf ibrari 
tinuing review. and th 

One approach to this problem is suggested by the periodic visit} At 
made to accredited colleges and universities by the regional accrediting (.0.A 
associations. During the past year, two requests have come to the Com tion o 
mittee to send representatives to serve with a regional accrediting ageng} Ameri 
in its visits to an institution. In both cases, the C.O.A.’s own accreditation} Lanco 
visit has occurred recently enough so that it seems advisable to send ence i 
only a single representative of the Committee (preferably someone whi) (Eng! 
had also served on the visiting team at the time of the school’s a} mitte 
creditation) to act as consultant and to review the progress of th chair 
program in library education. The C.O.A. may find a resolution of if tive s 
problem of continuing review in thus working in concert with the tt} in an 
gional associations on a planned-in-advance, long-term program, and the a 
this possibility is being further explored. [Thi 

The adoption of the Standards for Undergraduate Library Scienty In 
Programs and Guide introduces a new area of activity for the C.0.A\ vidu; 
The immediate task is to resolve certain editorial and substantive dif) other 
ferences between the A.L.A. Guide and the adaptation of it formulate!) lated 
by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 0 libra 
meet the specific objectives of its evaluation program. Since preliminay} and 
discussions had been held with the Director of N.C.A.T.E. and get» cies 
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> be takinfral agreement on the Guide had been reached before its presentation 
iittee rein the Council in January, the Committee anticipates an early resolu- 
advice aigtion of the points at issue. Nevertheless, complete mutual understand- 
liting vis ing is essential if the Guide is to serve its intended function effectively, 
the Heafind continuing discussion is necessary until that understanding is as- 
other ocafured. Negotiations are presently under way for a meeting of W. Earl 
dition, fAmmstrong, director of the N.C.A.T.E., with the chairman and the 
Visit to dycretary of the Committee on Accreditation. 

equest hj Clarification and explanation of the new standards is now an obli- 
gation of the C.O.A., and the secretary and members of the Committee 
1s that of have attempted to interpret the Standards through correspondence and 
n progres personal conference whenever requested to do so. Problems of interpre- 
cted upog tation have been raised by persons engaged in existing undergraduate 
t Meeting programs or contemplating the establishment of an undergraduate 
ed at program in library education, and by members of graduate library 
¢ COI school faculties concerned with appropriate steps to take towards ar- 
€n to thd ticulation. This kind of conference will probably occupy a portion of 
Ools, anf committee time for a while until enough time has elapsed to give 
‘tive conf librarians and educators more practical experience with the Standards 
their implementation. 

dic vist} At the invitation of Harold Lancour, a former chairman of the 
crediting (.0.A., a meeting was held in Urbana on August 5 to discuss the equa- 
the Com tion of British professional library qualifications with those of North 
§ agenq} America. Earlier conversations had been held on this problem when 
editatiol| Lancour was chairman of the Committee, and the coincidental pres- 
to send ence in the United States of Bertha Bassam (Canada), J. C. Harrison 
one wh} (England), and George Pitcher (Ghana) suggested an ad hoc com- 
ool’s a} mittee meeting to discuss it further. The meeting, in which both the 
s of thd chairman of the C.O.A. and its secretary (also in his capacity as execu- 
on of itf tive secretary of the Library Education Division) participated, resulted 
1 the te} in an unofficial report with recommendations, which will be presented to 
am, ai! the appropriate bodies in each of the library associations concerned. 
__ | [This report appears on pages 22-32 in this issue of the Journal.] 
Scien) In addition to his correspondence and conferences with the indi- 
COA, vidual instructors, administrators of library science programs, and 
ive dit) others from the field on such matters as standards, curricula, and re- 
nulatt:! Jated topics, the secretary has represented the Committee at several 
tion © library and education conferences and institutes throughout the year, 
iminay! and has conferred with representatives of professional education agen- 
id ge cies concerned with coordinating accrediting activities. We should like 
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to take this occasion to express the sincere appreciation of the Cop, 


mittee to Robert L. Gitler for his untiring and conscientious handling o 
the many and complex tasks of his office. In view of his responsibiliti 
to the Library Education Division as well, and his involvement in thy 
planning of visits by foreign librarians, the attention paid to the detaij 
of C.O.A. business must represent a far greater commitment of ting 
than the normal work schedule could accomplish. 

The Committee would like to express its thanks to the Association of 
American Library Schools for its continuing cooperation in publishing 
the annual report of the Committee on Accreditation in the Januay 
issue of the AALS Newsletter. We should like to mention specifically 
too, the indispensable assistance given to the Committee by Ruth 
McNutt. 


Respectfully submitted 


David Berninghausa 
Mary Peacock Douglis 
Neal Harloy 

Eugene Wilson 

Lester Asheim, Chairman 


Note: The foregoing report has been prepared by the retiring chairman of the 
Committee, Lester Asheim, in accordance with the annual request of 
the A.L.A. Executive Office and is transmitted herewith. 

September 1959 


Robert L. Gitler 
Secretary 
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Executive Board 
Clation of 


Dublishing SUMMARY. Edgewater Beach 
e Januan Hotel, January 31, 1960. 
cifically} Present: David Berninghausen, 
by president; Thelma Eaton, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Louis Sass, Director. 


abmitted Absent: Esther Stallmann, Past- 
inghauseaf President ; Edward Wight, President- 
k Douglas dect; Agnes Gregory, Director; and 


Mary Silverthorn, Director. 


Chairman} Also present was Miss Vernon Ross, 
who invited the Association to hold its 
- of the} summer meeting on the McGill 
ne ampus. It was finally decided that a 
luncheon, followed by a business meet- 
ing, would be held on June 21. 
Berninghausen presented a letter 
from Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, presi- 
dent of Library Education Division, 
asking if AALS cared to sponsor the 
meeting which L.E.D. has planned in 
cooperation with the Canadian Library 
Association for the Montreal confer- 
ence. The secretary was authorized to 
prepare a mail ballot and send it to 
the members of the Executive Board. 
There was some discussion of the 
| meetings which AALS should hold 
: annually. It was pointed out that, in 
1956, the members present at a busi- 
} ness meeting gave unanimous approval 
j toa business meeting at the midwinter 


meeting which can be attended by more 
teachers than are able to attend the 
summer meeting. From this expression 
of approval there developed the all day 
midwinter meeting which included 
committee meetings, a business meet- 
ing and a program meeting. The sum- 
mer meeting was a business meeting 
for the purpose of closing the year’s 
work. 

Berninghausen felt that the present 
picture was confused. Sass expressed 
the opinion that the changed plan of 
A.L.A. for its midwinter meeting 
would cause people to vote against the 
midwinter meeting if it were presented 
again. There was some discussion con- 
cerning the abolition of the summer 
meeting, but the secretary pointed out 
that the summer meeting marks the 
official end of a term of office, that it 
must continue so since the fiscal year 
of the Association is a July to June 
year. 

Berninghausen said that he saw 
three alternatives for the meetings of 
the Association: 


1. Program and business meeting at 
midwinter plus business meeting in 
summer. 

2. Program and business meeting 
at midwinter with nothing in summer 
except committee meetings. 
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3. No midwinter meeting, but pro- 
gram and business meeting in summer. 


Berninghausen suggested that a 
questionnaire on this matter might be 
sent to members. 

The treasurer passed out copies of 
the financial report for the six month 
period. It shows a balance of $3,400. 
Of that $300 has been authorized for 
design and promotion of the new 
journal. 

The president reported briefly on 
committees. He stated that all standing 
committees were operating and the 
Committee on Foreign Students had 
been established. Leon Carnovsky is 
chairman of this committee. Irving 
Lieberman is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Recruiting and Personnel. 
Father James J. Kortendick is chair- 
man of the Committee on Research. 
The Committee on Curriculum has a 
program going. The Statistics Com- 
mittee is trying to coordinate efforts 
with other groups collecting statistics. 
Stuart Baillie seems to think AALS 
can collect statistics faster than other 
groups. 

As his final announcement the presi- 
dent stated that the new journal has 
been named “Library Education Quar- 
terly.” The first issue is scheduled for 
July 1960 and the work is being begun 
by a temporary editorial committee 
consisting of Howard Winger, Harold 
Lancour, and Thelma Eaton. Winger 
will be responsible for the content, and 
Lancour will be responsible for produc- 
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tion, using the University of Illinois 
facilities in so far as possible. 


Midwinter Meeting 


THE MIDWINTER MEET. 
ING of the Association of American 
Library Schools held in Chicago on 
February 1, 1960, was designed to 
honor Phineas L. Windsor, Director. 
emeritus of the University of Illinois 
Library School, who had been respon 
sible for initiating a series of meetings 
of library school teachers. In Novem. 
ber of 1910, Windsor had sent a letter 
to the various library schools inviting 
them to meet in Chicago in January to 
talk over certain problems relating to 
library school teaching. As the group 
of forty-nine years ago had met for 
luncheon at Marshall Field's and then 
had gone to the John Crerar Library 
for their discussion, so this year's group 
of library school teachers assembled for 
luncheon in the English Room at Mar. 
shall Field and Company, and then 
went to the auditorium of the Westem 
Society of Engineers adjacent to the 
John Crerar Library. 

Windsor and his daughter, Elizabeth 
Windsor, were guests at the luncheon. 
Following the luncheon, Harold Lan- 
cour, Associate Director of the Univer- 
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California, acting as representative of 
Reta Phi Mu, presented the Good 
Teaching Award to Mate Gray Hunt. 
Miss Hunt, who retired from Western 
Michigan University in 1959, has been 
aching this fall at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Vernon Ross, director of McGill 
University Library School, invited the 
Association to have a luncheon and 
business meeting on the McGill campus 
atthe time of the Montreal Conference 
in June. When someone asked about 
the date of the luncheon, the president 
replied that Tuesday, June 21st, had 
been'decided upon. Rudolph Gjelsness 
of Michigan asked if it would not be 
possible to have the AALS meeting on 
the same day as the library school din- 
nets, but his proposal was not dis- 
cussed. 

Before leaving the dining room, the 
president asked for a show of hands 
as to the wishes in regard to planning 
of meetings. The consensus seemed to 
be that a business meeting, in addition 
toa program meeting, was desirable at 
the midwinter meeting. The president 
stated that he planned to ask for a vote 
on kinds of meetings at the June meet- 
ing. It was suggested, informally, that 
the original plan of having AALS meet 
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the day before the A.L.A. meeting was 
more satisfactory than having it meet 
after the close of A.L.A. 

At 2 p.m. the group assembled again 
in the auditorium of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers to listen to seven 
papers. Six of the papers were based 


Association Activities 


on the questions which Windsor had 
suggested for discussion at the 1911 
meeting. The speakers and topics are 
listed below in order of presentation: 

Raymond H. Shove (University 
of Minnesota) “Before the letter of 
December 9, 1910’’; 

Jesse H. Shera (Western Reserve 
University) “Is it desirable and/or 
practicable to make the work of the 
first year of the two year schools and 
the work of the one year schools 
more nearly alike?” ; 

Wayne S. Yenawine (Syracuse 
University) “Do we use the most 
approved pedagogical methods in 
our class room work?”’; 

Mrs. Ruth Hamilton (Pratt Insti- 
tute) “Would it be practicable for 
several schools to secure a lecturer 
on some special subjects in Library 
Economy who should give the regu- 
lar work in that subject in each of 
these schools?” ; 


Kathryn Oller (Drexel Institute 
of Technology) ‘“Would it be 
possible for the several schools to 
combine in securing a lecturer each 
year to give a short series of lectures 
on some one subject, these lec- 
tures to be seriously worked up, and 
to be published after being de- 
livered?”’ ; 

Rachel K. Schenk (University of 
Wisconsin) “Are the subjects now 
in our curricula properly bal- 
anced?”’; and 


Evalene P. Jackson (Emory Uni- 
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versity) “Is it as easy to secure a 
transfer of credit from one school 
to another as it should be?” 


Committee Reports 


THE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE on Foreign Students met on Fri- 
day, January 29, 1960, to review the 
problem areas previously identified 
(see Report of January 26, 1959, pp. 
74-76) ; to report progress on projects 
undertaken ; and particularly to plan a 
program for 1960. Of the many areas 
worth considering, a few were selected ; 
consideration of other areas, no less 
important, is postponed for later atten- 
tion. 

1. It was considered desirable that 
foreign students, on returning to their 
home countries, remain in touch with 
American librarianship through some 
of the important professional library 
literature produced in the U.S. Corre- 
spondence has been carried on with 
the International Relations Committee 
of the A.L.A., looking to the possi- 
bility that this Committee might ap- 
proach the I.C.A. (State Department) 
to request funds to permit a one-year 
subscription to major library period- 
icals to be sent to each returning stu- 
dent, the project to continue for five 
years. It is estimated that the five-year 
cost would be $25,000. The proposal 
is now under consideration by the 
International Relations Committee. 

2. Since one of the problems fre- 
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quently encountered deals with lack of 
facility in English, the Committee yijj 
investigate the University of Michigan 
English-language examinations, devel. 
oped to screen foreign students before 
they leave their home countries. Thes 
examinations and particularly methods 
of administering them will be studied, 

3. The special program for foreign 
library students in practice at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will be fully de. 
scribed as a model for adaptation or 
application by other library schools, 

4. To make information about 
American library schools available to 
potential foreign students, the U.S.LA. 
will be asked about the possibility of 
depositing in its information libraries 
the catalogs and other descriptive ma- 
terial about library schools in the US. 

5. A special program for members 
of the AALS, to be held at the Cleve. 
land A.L.A. conference (1961) is 
under consideration. A group of for- 
eign students would be asked to com- 
ment on their experiences in American 
library schools—achievements, prob- 
lems, frustrations, and the like. 

6. Also under contemplation is 
follow-up evaluation of library edu- 
cation. Foreign students who have 
studied in American library schools 
three to five years ago would be asked 
to comment specifically on the values 
of their library education as they have 
been made aware of them in the home 
country; they would also be asked to 
point out the aspects of their training 
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that have proved of little or no rele- 
vance. 

7, During 1960 the members of 
AALS will be asked for information 
sbout foreign students currently en- 
rolled; the number and country of 
origin. They will also be asked for 
some evaluation, touching on ability to 
arty the program, language problems, 
background, and other matters. It is 
hoped that such reports may serve both 
as a basis for a comprehensive report 
and as a means to plan improvements 
in the selection and training of the 
foreign student. The Committee be- 
speaks the co-operation of the mem- 
bers of this Association. 

We recommend that the Special 
Committee on Foreign Students be 
made a permanent committee of the 
AALS. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sigrid Edge 

William A. FitzGerald 
Lucille Hatch 


Alice Lohrer 
Leon Carnovsky, Chairman 


Treasurers Report 
July 1, 1958—Jan. 1, 1959 


Balance on hand, July 1, 1958... $1,246.59 


Expenditures... 


Association Activities 
2,022.15 


Personal 
(139) $ 274.15 
Institutional 
(31) .. 1,550.00 
Sale of Publications. . 
News- 
letter . . 
Reports . . 
Direc- 
tory .. 


198.00 


27.75 
2.25 


565.54 
Memberships . . . 
Council on National 
Library Associa- 
tions . . 10.00 
Publications ....... 
July 1958 
News- 
letter . . 
July 1958 
Report 108.10 
Telephone, telegraph, 


259.48 


151.38 


87.46 
208.60 


200.00 

Chairman, 
Publications 
Committee 
to Ur- 
bana. . 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1959. $2,703.20 


8.60 
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Receipts ..... 
Secretary, 
San Fran- 
| 


Calendar of Events 


JULY 6-23: Seminar in Li- 
brary Personnel Administration. 
Rutgers. 

JULY 11-22: Workshop on 
School Library Standards. Drexel. 

JULY 11-23: Workshop in 
Elementary School Library Service. 
Western Michigan. 

JULY 11-29: Bibliography of 
the Social Sciences intensified course. 
Michigan. 

JULY 17-23: Student Library 
Assistants Workshop. Indiana. 

JULY 18-AUG. 5: Implications 
of New National School Library Stand- 
ards. Denton. 

JULY 18-AUG. 12: Institute on 
Archival Management. Texas. 

JULY 18-AUG. 19: Elementary 
School Library. Peabody. 

JULY 21: Libraries and Pub- 
lishers Symposium. Syracuse. 


Contributors to this Issue 


JULY 22: Adult Education Ip. 
stitute. Western Michigan. 

JULY 25-AUG. 5: Institute og 
Information Storage and Retrieval, 
Washington. 

AUG. 1-12: Workshop og 
Centralized and Coordinated School 
Library Services. Michigan. 

AUG, 15-17: Persistent Issues 
in American Librarianship Institute, 
Chicago. 

AUG. 15-26: Summer Work 
shop in Audio-Visual Materials in Li 
braries. Syracuse. 

NOV. 6-8: Collecting Scieng 
Literature for General Reading. Aller 
ton Institute, no. 7. Illinois. 

NOV. 10-12: Public Lib 
Workshop on Reading for Young 
Adults. Florida. 

DEC. 1-3: School Library Con 
ference on Current Materials. Florid 


ESTHER STALLMANN is a 
past president of the AALS and is 
a professor in the Graduate School of 
Library Science at the University of 
Texas. 

HAROLD LANCOUR is the 
author of the ad hoc committee report, 
“Equating Professional Library Quali- 
fications." He is associate director of 
the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science. 

LEON CARNOVSKY is a 
professor in the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago. 
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He is a frequent contributor to lib 
periodicals and is editor of the Libra 
Quarterly. 

STUART BAILLIE as chaiq 
man of the AALS Statistics Commi 
wrote the enrollment statistics repo 
He directs the School of Librarianshig 
at the University of Denver. 

LESTER ASHEIM, dean 0 
the University of Chicago Graduate Li 
brary School, chairmaned the A.L. 
Committee on Accreditation and subj 
mitted the thirty-fifth annual 
for publication. 
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The ASSOCIATION of AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


includes those graduate library schools whose master's degree 
programs have been approved by the American Library 
Association’s Committee on Accreditation. 


Ailanta University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941. Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librar- 
janship, Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. Periam 
Danton, Dean 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1901. 
Ralph Munn, Dean; Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Associate Dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department 
of Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 
1938. Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Lester 
Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library 
Service, New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Jack 
Dalton, Dean. 

Texas Women’s University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. 
Genevieve Dixon, Director. 


University of Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver, Colo. Est. 1931. Stuart 
Baillie, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Est. 1891. John F. Harvey, Dean. 


Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 22, Ga. Est. 1905. Evalene Par- 
sons Jackson, Director. 


Florida State University, Library School, 
Tallahassee. Est. 1947. Louis Shores, 
Dean; Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. Rob- 
ert Bingham Downs, Director; Harold 
Lancour, Associate Director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Sci- 

ence, Bloomington. Est. 1949. Margaret 
Irene Rufsvold, Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. Mau- 
tice D. Leach, Jr., Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, 

University Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 

1931. Mrs. Florrinell Frances Morton, Di- 


rector. 


McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
Que. Est. 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, Direc- 
tor. 

University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, 
Minneapolis. Est. 1928. David K. Ber- 
ninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Li- 
brary Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. 
Mrs. Lucille Kelling Henderson, Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman. Est. 1929. Gerald M. 
Coble, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 
1928. William A. FitzGerald, Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Est. 1890. Louis D. Sass, Dean. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 
1953. Ralph R. Shaw, Dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Est. 1902. Kenneth 
R. Shaffer, Director. 

University of Southern California, School 
of Library Science, Los Angeles. Est. 
1936. Martha T. Boaz, Dean. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. Wayne S. 
Yenawine, Dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Austin. Est. 1948. Robert 
R. Douglass, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of 
Education, Library School, Toronto, Ont. 
Est. 1928. Bertha Bassam, Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librar- 
ianship, Seattle. Est. 1911. Irving Lieber- 
man, Director. 


- Western Michigan University, Department 


of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. 
Alice Louise Le Fevre, Head. 

Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. 
Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, 
Madison. Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine 
Schenk, Director. 
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